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In his address be- 
fore the national as- 
sociation of utilities 
commissioners, President MacKinnon ot 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, said the problem of the in- 
dustry is a problem of men and money. 
This is true of every business, generally 
speaking, but the need of the Independent 
telephone group to give definite attention 
to financing plans is one that especially 
calls for action. 
should be made 


without further delay to place operating 


An organized effort 


companies in a position where they can 
which 


they must some time issue to obtain capital 


find a market for the securities 
required for extensions and replacements. 

In many cases that “some time” has al- 
ready arrived, and numbers of companies 
are now thinking how to proceed to ac- 
complish necessary financing. Meantime, 
perhaps, they should be assisted to make 
a banking connection that would enable 
them to put their plant in first-class shape 
and take care of waiting business. 

*x* * * * 

This applies in a broad sense to most 
companies at some time or another, and 
the need is pressing according to the indi- 
Nevertheless, it is 
growing more apparent every that 
steps should be taken—probably by the 


national association or under its direction 


vidual requirements. 
day 


—to aid in placing such companies in 
touch with investors or concerns repre- 
senting investors. 

scores of Inde- 
that 


financed locally in the communities where 


There are, of course, 


pendent companies are entirely 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


they operate. Frequently, however, condi- 


tions require companies to seek capital 


elsewhere. 
*x* * * * 

An essential preliminary to satisfactory 
negotiations between a company seeking 
capital and an investment house seeking 
a bond issue to handle, is that the com- 


pany make financial statements and get 
them in the hands of prospective security 
buyers. Too often companies have been 
unwilling to furnish earnings reports and 
so when the time 


balance sheets, comes 


to sell their securities the prospective 


buyer has no information on which to 
base action. 

A representative of a Chicago invest- 
ment concern said recently that the great 
problem his house encountered in handling 
Independent telephone securities was the 
difficulty 


data. 


in obtaining necessary financial 

He expressed surprise at the failure of 
companies to supply this information from 
time to time, and made the assertion that, 
if there were some agency established to 
collect such data and serve as a medium 
of codperative effort between the com- 
panies and the investing public, he firmly 
believed there would be plenty of capital 
available for the Independent telephone 
field. 

* * *k * 
He also raised the point that a medium- 


sized company seeking capital usually 


needs an amount not large enough to 
investment 


attract the attention of an 


house used to deal- 
ing in underwritings 
of a _ million or 


more; also, that it is harder for such a 


concern to place a bond issue of $100,000, 


for instance, than for a million, and that 


the expense is greater proportionately. 
The suggestion was made that several 
such companies might pool their issues 


and dispose of their combined offerings 
in a lump more advantageously than if 
handled separately. 

This idea, 


plate any change in the separate and dis- 


however, does not contem- 
tinct operation of the plants figuring in 
such a financial proposition, for the bond 
expert who discussed the matter is a firm 
believer in the local operation and owner- 
ship of public utilities. 

These thoughts are passed on for the 
consideration of the directors of the na- 
tional telephone association who will prob- 
ably take the subject up in the near future. 

x * & * 

From reliable sources come reports that 
will 
spare no effort to have Congress at the 


the administration at Washington 
session just begun adopt the resolution 
stopping the issuance of tax-free bonds. 
The importance of this measure to public 
utility corporations—and, in fact, all in- 
dustries—which have had to compete for 
with 
hardly be over-estimated. 


capital tax-exempt securities can 


A cartoon in one of the national week- 
lies pictures the unfairness of the present 


situation in telling fashion. It shows 


Congress driving an over-loaded wagon 
up-hill over a stony road. The wagon is 


labeled “U. S. Tax Load” and is being 
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drageyed by an army of toiling “suckers” 
with small incomes. 

Hitched on behind, enjoying the ride 
but doing no work, are fat persons labeled 
For- 
3onds,” having the 
Con- 


eress has a whip, and while Uncle Sam 


“Non-Taxable Securities,” “Private 
tunes,” and “Tax-Free 
time of their lives without expense. 
is straining at the wheels, he shouts to 
Congress: “Hey, Mister, why don’t you 
use your whip behind?” 

The lesson is plain. If Congress would 
make the tax-free bonds pull their right- 
jul share of the load, the tax burden of 
industry would be made equitably lighter. 
This would mean a big relief to utility 
corporations which now have to pay too 
high interest rates in order to compete 
with the tax-exempt securities so popular 


among large investors. 
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In an address to a public utilities class 


in a Southern college a speaker em- 
phasized the importance of telephone, gas 
and electric service to modern civilization. 


In conclusion he said: 


“The continuance of civilization is de- 
pendent upon service given by the various 
utilities, and this service, due to its 
gradual broadening and perfection, has 
the community life of the 
human race that a cessation of it would 
bring about chaotic conditions never be- 
fore known or realized. Modern methods 
of living are tied with this 
service as to be a part of it. 


so involved 


so closely 


“The one great problem of the utilities 
is to continue giving this service to the 
public in even a bigger and broader way 
than they have in the past.” 


Generally speaking, this is true enough, 


but many a telephone man will hold that 
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“the one great problem” is to establish a 


condition of public relations which will 


enable the service company to obtain an 
which will make 


adequate revenue 


hetter service possible. The duty of utili 
ties to render efficient service to the public 
is pretty generally recognized. The duty 


of the public to accord the companies an 


adequate rate should be stressed much 
more. 
* * * 
Now that various educational institu- 
tions are teaching utility courses, much 


light will be turned on the business of 
rendering service to the public, which no 
doubt will have good results, but at the 
same time more emphasis should be placed 
on the necessity of giving the utilities de- 


The 


good place to sow this sort of seed. 


cent rates. college classroom is a 


Increasing Cost of Telephone Plant 


Analysis of Cost of Present Telephone Plant and Factors Which Influence It 
—Construction Cost and the Various Charges Involved—Suggestions for 
Cheapening It—Paper Presented at Convention of Missouri Association 


We all, of familiar 
with the fact that telephone plant costs 
very considerably more to build at the 
present time than it did during the era of 
low prices preceding the World War. It 
it true that the cost of telephone plant 
today is not as great as it was in 1918 and 
1919, at the peak of the prices; however, 
the cost has not fallen to a very large ex- 
tent. The price today is much higher 
than it was prior to the war, and there 
is no indication that an immediate decline 
of any extent will take place. 

The chart indicates the average com- 
posite cost for a period of years, based 
upon actual appraisals of typical tele- 
phone plants. You will see from this 
chart the low prices which prevailed be- 
fore the war, the increase during the war 
until the peak is reached in 1918 and 1919, 
and then the recession to the present- 
day prices, which, for the present at 
least, give no indication of any immediate 
decline. 


course, are very 


In most of our telephone properties, a 
large part of the plant is made up of 
construction which was placed during the 
era of low prices. In some of your plants, 
doubtless substantially all of the construc- 
tion was placed at the low prices; a few 
properties may have been rebuilt during 
the high prices, and a considerable num- 
ber will have more or less plant which 
has been placed at the higher prices. As 
a general statement, however, I think it 


By W. O. Pennell 


Chief Engineer, Southwestern Bell Telepl.one Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








is probably true that a considerable pro- 
portion of all of our telephone plant 
which is in service today was built when 
the price of construction was consider- 
ably lower than it is at the present time. 

The cost of labor, rent, heat, light, etc. 
—that is, the operating expenses—have 
increased in a general way comparable to 





The “Prosperity” Telephone Co. 


Before Rebuilding: 

Owned stations ....... 400 
Investment in plant. .$24,000 
Total telephone revenues..... . $9,000 

Operating expenses.......$5,200 
Depreciation (6%)........ 1,400 
WD Neaenscecesiapesnaee 40 
—— 7,000 
Net available for dividends 


Se ree $2,000* 
After Rebuilding: 





Owned stations ....... 400 
Investment in plant. .$34,000 
Total telephone revenues..... $9,000 

Operating expenses......$5,200 
Depreciation (6%)....... 2,050 
omnes 450 

7,700 





Net available for dividends 
~ Re ere $1,3007 
*Or 8.3 per cent. Or 3.8 per cent. 











Illustration to Show That a Large Per- 
centage of Telephone Company’s Ex- 
penses Are ‘“‘Fixed Charges.” 


the increase in cost of plant, and if our 
properties are now earning a fair return 
on the investment, our rate schedules have 
been so adjusted that they take account 
of these increases in operating expenses. 





Sooner or later, our present plant, which 
was largely built at a low price, will have 
to be replaced with new plant: poles rot, 
wires rust, decay and depreciation is in- 
evitable. This new plant will cost more 
than the plant which it displaces, so that 
if our present earnings give a fair re- 
turn on the present investment, after these 
replacements are made the present earn- 
ings will not give a fair return on the in- 
vestment unless offsetting economies are 
effected. 

This replacement come, in some 
cases, rather gradually, but, in general, it 
will come during a period when the gen- 
eral trend of prices is stationary, or ,er- 
haps downward, and when the people are 
expecting a decline in prices. 


may 


Our business is unlike many other busi- 
nesses, in that a large percentage of our 
expenses are what may be called “fixed 
charges”—that is, charges are fixed when 
the investment is fixed. I can make the 
point I am trying to bring out perhaps 
more clear by a specific example. 

I have taken the example of a small 
company operating a magneto exchange in 
a small town with 400 stations and I have 
called the telephone company, the “Pros- 
perity Telephone Co.” 

You will notice that before rebuilding 
the plant, the investment is $24,000—about 
$60 per station. The total telephone rev- 
enue is $9,000, from which is deducted 
the operating expenses; namely, cost of 
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running the business maintenance, traffic 
expenses, general expenses, etc., deprecia- 
tion, which I have taken at 6 per cent and 
taxes—a total for expenses of $7,000, leav- 
ing available for dividends and surplus, 
$2,000 or about &.3 per cent of the plant 
invested. 

Now I would like to digress for a mo- 
ment at this point and speak about some 
of the expenses. What I say will apply, 
1 think, to some of the smaller compa- 
nies, rather than to the larger ones. 

In many cases, in the smaller compa- 
nies, the owner of the company is en- 
gaged in other line of work and he is 
operating the telephone plant as a side 
issue, so to speak—that is, he may be en- 
gaged in a mercantile business and devote 
part of his time and part of the space in 
his store, to the telephone exchange. In 
such cases, a portion of his time and part 
of the rent, heat and light should be 
charged against the telephone company, as 
operating expenses and I want to empha- 
size the importance of so charging these 
expenses. 

There are several reasons for this, the 
first reason being that it is right that 
these expenses should be so charged be- 
cause they are telephone expenses and the 
books will not represent the true opera- 
tion of the company unless these expenses 
are included. Do not misunderstand me— 
I am pleading for including in the ex- 
penses only expenses which are properly 
and beyond question, a part of the tele- 
phone expenses. 

Another reason for including these ex- 
penses is this: If you do not include the 
expenses which are properly chargeable, 
you will have difficulty in obtaining ade- 
quate rates because your statement will 
not indicate the need for the revenue which 
your telephone business should have. 

Still another reason is that if you do not 
include in your expenses the legitimate 
charges against the business, your neigh- 
bor, who is operating a telephone com- 
pany perhaps of similar size and who does 
include legitimate expenses in his state- 
ment, will find himself in difficulties be- 
cause he will be compared, as far as his 
expenses are concerned, with your company 
and asked why his expenses can not be 
made comparable to yours, so that it seems 
to me from every point of view, from jus- 
tice to yourself and to your fellow 
worker in the telephone business and in 
justice to the business itself, the expenses 
should reflect all the charges which are 
made against the business. 

This leads me to urge upon you—and I 
am speaking to the smaller companies—to 
keep regular monthly statements of all ex- 
penses and revenues so that you will know 
at any time just how you stand. If you 
let your books go until the end of the 
year, it is more than probable that they 
will then not reflect the truth, as too much 
time will have elapsed between the events 
and their recording. 
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Then another word regarding deprecia- 
tion. We all know that the telephone 
plant sooner or later wears out. Unless 
you make a monthly charge to take into 
account this wear and tear, which is in- 
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perity Telephone Co.,” which was making 
a comfortable return, has now found it- 
self, after rebuilding its plant, in a posi- 
tion where it cannot pay a proper return 
upon its investment. 











evitable, and which is going on all the Now, most of us are facing the same 
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Trend of Cost of Telephone Plant Based Upon Actual Apppraisals of Typical Plants. 


time, some day you will find that your 
plant will need rebuilding and you will 
have no funds with which to rebuild it. 
In other words, your capital has wasted 
away and through a lack of any allowance 
to care for this, your investment is lost. 

The proper percentage to charge against 
depreciation, at least for the larger tele- 
phone companies, will probably shortly be 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. I have shown in this example, 6 
per cent, as the charge for depreciation. 
This percentage will, of course, vary with 
the type of telephone plant. I think, how- 
ever, 6 per cent is a representative figure 
for a small company. There may be cases 
where this depreciation will be somewhat 
higher than 6 per cent. 

Now to go back to the comparison—let 
us see what condition this “Prosperity 
Telephone Co.” finds itself in, after re- 
building. To rebuild the plant which was 
built at pre-war prices, will cost about 40 
per.cent more than the original plant, mak- 
ing a total investment of $34,000, and I 
have assumed the rebuilt plant will have 
the same capacity for growth as the origi- 
nal plant. This will probably not be true. 
You will probably rebuild the plant to ac- 
commodate the growth which you expect 
to get, but if that were so, would 
probably get more revenue. However, I 
have assumed that the plant would be re- 
built with the same capacity as your old 
plant and that the number of stations 
would be the same—that is, the exchange 
revenue would be the same. 

The operating expenses I have shown as 
the same—$5,200. The depreciation, how- 
ever, is greater, as the investment in plant 
is greater. The taxes will increase slightly 
on account of the larger plant investment. 
So that the net available for dividends and 
surplus has been reduced from $2,000 to 
$1,300 or a return of 3.8 per cent upon 
the investment. In other words,-the “Pros- 


you 


“ 


problem which confronts the “Prosperity 
Telephone Co.,” and the question is: What 
are we going to do about it? There are 
three ways to improve our showing: 

1. By a reduction in the investment in 
plant due to efficient engineering and con- 
struction and improvements in the art. 

2. By decreasing the expenses, if such 
is possible. 

3. By an increase in the revenue. 

It is surprising what a change can be 
made in the net results with comparatively 
small changes, but in the right direction, 
in each of these items. For example, if 
the “Prosperity Telephone Co.” had been 
able to reduce its investment in plant after 
rebuilding by $4,000, if it could decrease 
its operating expenses $300, or a little 
more than 5 per cent, and increase its rev- 
enues $500, the net result would have been 
an increase from a net return of less than 
4 per cent to a net return of nearly 8 per 
cent, which is much better than the for- 
mer showing—and this is all accomplished 
by relatively small changes in investment, 
revenues and expenses. 

In any event, it is obvious that if an im- 
provement is to be made in the showing of 
this telephone company, it must be made 
in one or all of the three items which I 
have mentioned. 

I want now to give you one or two 
specific suggestions in regard to cheapen- 
ing the cost of the telephone plant—that 
is, in reducing the investment. Perhaps 
many of you are already familiar with the 
suggestions which I will make. There has 
been developed recently, lead-covered tele- 
phone cable, using No. 24 gauge conduc- 
tors. This cable can be obtained in any 
standard size from 25 pairs or smaller to 
1,200 pairs. It is considerably cheaper 
than No. 19 or No. 22 gauge cable, .being 
about 57 per cent cheaper than No. 19 
gauge cable and 25 per cent cheaper than 
No. 22 gauge cable. 
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This cable is satisfactory in single-office 
towns for subscribers’ loops up to about 
2.5 miles in length—that is, it can be used 
for nearly all of the plant in single-office 
exchanges such as most of you operate in 
Missouri. We are using this cable very 
extensively ; in fact, nearly all of our plant 
in the smaller exchanges is now being built 
with this cable. There is no objection, 
where the conditions are proper, to using 
this cable as aerial cable on poles in sizes 
as large as 600 pairs, and I have used it 
in a few cases as large as 1,200 pairs, al- 
though where sizes as large as 1,200 pairs 
are contemplated, underground conduit 
will generally be advisable. 

With inexpensive cable of this sort, you 
cannot afford to use much open wire. We 
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ent price of cedar poles, it is economical, 
in many places, to use a light creosoted 
pine pole. Such a pole, if treated proper- 
ly, will have a life of about 30 years. I 
would not recommend such a pole for 
places where the pole would not be per- 
manently located, but, for permanent loca- 
tions, we feel, in many cases, such a pole 
will. prove in over a cedar pole—and when 
we do use cedar poles we consider very 
carefully the advisability of using an open- 
tank butt-treated pole, as the length and 
life of a pole so treated will more than 
pay for the cost of a treatment. 

Now I have tried to show you the tend- 
ency which I believe is inevitable toward a 
higher per-station-cost of telephone plant, 
and I have made a few suggestions re- 
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These Telephone Poles Carry Equal Loads Under Sleet Conditions. 


figure that a 50-pair No. 24 gange cable is 
about as economical as two arms of open 
steel wire, and when you expect this 
amount of wire to be exceeded in from, 
say, seven to eight years, it is more eco- 
nomical to string the cable at the start, 
than to string the steel wire and after- 
wards take it down and replace it with 
cable. 

This cable will reduce the load on the 
poles. It can also be shown that the load 
on the poles caused by a cable is much 
less than most of us have appreciated in 
the past, so that ‘the poles carrying the 
cables can be made much smaller than we 
had believed was possible in the past. The 
diagram illustrates the relative stresses 
on a pole—that is, the force tending to 
break the pole or blow it down—during a 
sleet storm, one of the poles carrying cable 
and the other wires. The pole carrying 
the 100-pair cable has no more stress on 
it during a sleet storm than the pole carry- 
ing the four iron wires, and a 5-inch top 
creosoted pine pole is sufficiently strong 
to carry a 100-pair cable. 

We have also found that with the pres- 


garding the design of the plant which may 
help you to keep this cost down. 

Before I close, I would like to say a 
few words about our relations toward one 
another. We are giving what we might 
call a national service and by “we” I mean 
the two great divisions of the industry, the 
so-called Independent group and the Bell 
group. The day of competition in the 
business is practically past. We have all 
learned that telephone competition is an 
economic waste. 

The use of the telephone on toll con- 
nections—that is, for calls from one town 
to another—is becoming increasingly great- 
er and this use, I believe, will continue 
with the increased purchasing power of 
the average income, the increasing growth 
and prosperity of the country, and the in- 
crease in travel due to the good roads 
program. 

A chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link. A toll connection between one of 
your exchanges and a Bell exchange may 
fail because of bad conditions on our lines, 
or it may be unsatisfactory because of 
something which should be remedied on 
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your lines or in your exchanges. It seems 
to me that, if we are to give the nation the 
universal service which it should have, we 
must work in the closest co-operation. 
Many problems will arise and are arising 
which affect the telephone industry as a 
whole. To protect ourselves, we should 
present a common front. Our interests 
are identical. 

We have developed what we call trans- 
mission engineers who with remarkable 
and newly-developed scientific measuring 
instruments can ascertain the grade of 


transmission on each circuit, both in the 


switchboards and in the lines, and can 
tell us the ones which are defective in 
transmitting qualities and can generally 
tell where the fault is. These tests when 
made on our lines, have brought to light 
many bad plant conditions which we did 
not know existed and which we were glad 
to remedy. We have made some such 
tests by request, on some of the connect- 
ing companies, with similar results. 

We also, as you know, have other ex- 
perts on traffic, commercial and engineer- 
ing lines. Our problems are such that 
these men are very necessary. If, at any 
time, we can be of assistance to any of 
you, we will be only too glad to give you 
the advice of our best men and hope you 
will not hesitate to call upon us. 

The benefit is not all on your side. If 
your plant is in good condition and your 
operating conditions are right and your 
public relations are good, it helps us. The 
closer we get to one another, and the more 
we know of one another’s problems and 
difficulties, the easier it will be for us both 
to give the country the universal telephone 
service which it should have. 


We hear every now and then of the 
“eternal triangle.” We have a triangle of 
our own—the public, the stockholders and 
the employes. Let us not get ourselves in- 
to the fix that some of the other large 
industries are in. The trouble with them 
is that the public is not satisfied, the stock- 
holders are kicking, and so are the em- 
ployes. They are all pulling apart. Let 
us have a good plant and give good serv- 
ice at fair rates. This means satisfied 
stockholders, satisfied public and well paid, 
efficient and loyal employes. 


Vermont Association Votes in 
Favor of District Meetings. 


‘A good representation of the member- 
ship attended the meeting of the Tele- 
phone Association of Vermont at the Pa- 
vilion Hotel in Montpelier, November 16. 

While several subjects of interest were 
taken up at the meeting, the principal 
discussion was on accounting, led by F. 
E. Waring, traveling auditor of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

It was decided to divide the state into 
five districts and hold group meetings 
in each district during the months of 
January and February. 
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Missouri Holds a Good Convention 





First Meeting in Two Years of Missouri Telephone Association Shows Tele- 
phone Men Alive to Importance of United Action—Excellent Program 
Carried Out Which Developed Many Points of Value to Those Attending 


The historic Madison Hotel at Jefferson 
City was the scene of an enthusiastic gath- 
ering of Missouri telephone men on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, November 15 and 
16. 

This meeting was especially important 
because of the fact that a greater interval 
than usual had intervened since the last 
one. Missouri telephone men are keenly 
alive to the importance of united action 
along association lines, however, and the 
excellent character of the program did not 
permit of any slackening of enthusiasm 
until the last talk of the last session had 
been concluded. 

The usual whole-hearted codperation of 
the manufacturing interests was very 
much in evidence and the exhibits, which 
were displayed in the lobby floor of the 
hotel, attracted a great deal of interested 
comment. In addition, it was rumored that 
several very satisfactory orders for mater- 
ial and equipment were placed by the dele- 
gates. 

One of the notable features of the meet- 
ing was the dispatch of business on sche- 
dule and President Houck McHenry and 
Secretary Robert W. Hedrick are to be 
congratulated upon their success in this 
respect. The first session was devoted to 

















President Houck McHenry, of Jefferson 
City, Mo., Has Headed the Missouri 
Association for Many Years. 
the formal calling to order of the con- 
vention, the invocation and address of wel- 
come followed by an inspiring address by 

Gov. Arthur M. Hyde. 
On Wednesday afternoon John B. Mal- 
ing, of Chicago, addressed the meeting on 





“Origin and Effect of Class and Freak 
Legislation.” Mr. Maling’s address was a 
reiteration of the facts presented at the 
convention of the United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association in Chicago. 
The subject is one worthy of the most 
careful consideration by every citizen, and 
telephone men in particular should be 
keenly alive to the effect of radical and 
class legislation and to the conditions 
which render such legislation possible. 

Mr. Maling’s address was followed by 
an intensely interesting talk by W. S. 
Vivian, of Chicago, manager, department 
of public relations, Automatic Electric Co. 
Mr. Vivian’s address was not the one he 
had scheduled because of an accident to 
his projecting equipment but it followed 
the usual happy lines of his other talks 
and proved of great interest. 

He dwelt upon the necessity of recog- 
nizing and spreading the gospel of the tele- 
phone business, its wonderful development, 
its heros and heroines, its high standards 
and its importance. He told how the staff 
of the telephone company contributed to 
the advancement of community living 
standards and outlined specific methods of 
presenting the telephone side of the matter 
to the public. 

On Wednesday evening a practical dem- 
onstration of the telephone repeater and 
loud speaker equipment was made at the 
This was well attended and 
proved of the greatest interest to the dele- 
gates. 

The Thursday séssions of the conven- 
tion were devoted to practical subjects in- 
cluding an address by B. H. Piepmeier, 
chief engineer, Missouri State Highway 
Commission on “Relations Between the 
State Highway Commission and the Wire- 
Using Companies in Missouri.” 

Mr. Piepmeier proved himself a very in- 


state capitol. 


teresting and conservative speaker and 
outlined, in an informal way, a program of 
cooperation which promises well for the 
telephone companies and other wire-using 
companies of his state in the many vexati- 
ous situations arising from the construc- 
tion of the new state hard roads. It was 
arranged that the office of Secretary Hed- 
rick should be kept in chose contact with 
the work of planning and _ constructing 
roads, for the general benefit of the tele- 
phone companies. 

Mr. Piepmeier was followed by. Charles 
C. Deering, secretary-treasurer of the 
Iowa Independent Telephone Association 
and the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. Mr. Deering in a very 
happy vein made a plea for united support 
of the national association and particular- 
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ly the state association. He explained the 
many reasons why no telephone company 
can afford to remain outside of its state 
association at this time. 

The next speaker was W. O. Pennell, 
chief -engineer, Southwestern Bell Tele- 

















Secretary Robert W. Hedrick Has Done 
Good Work for the Missouri Asso- 
ciation in the Short Period He Has 
Been in Office. 


phone Co. on “The Increasing Cost of the 
Telephone Plant.” Mr. Pennell’s address 
was illustrated with charts and is repro- 
duced in full on other pages of this issue. 

On Thursday noon Shields Smith, of 
Sedalia, was finally admitted into the In- 
dependent Pioneer Telephone Association 
of the United States after several speak- 
ers had opposed his admission and one or 
two had advocated it. It seems reasonable 
to assume that some of those opposing 
his admission were laboring under a mis- 
apprehension of his true identity becaus: 
of the sordid details revealed to the 
breathless audience before the vote was 
taken. 

The serious character of this proceed- 
ing was relieved by several excellently 
rendered vocal solos by Miss Gladys 
Beulah Morrison, of Moberly. It was dis- 
covered that Frank Eldridge was a star 
performer on the clarinet and the musical 
abilities of John W. Wopat, because of 
a cracked lip, were hippen by an excellent 
performance on the “traps.” 

In spite of the assistance rendered by 
Frank, Miss Morrison led the assembled 
luncheoners in several popular songs and 
Will Vivian carved out a niche for him- 
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self in the hall of fame as a utility song 
leader. 

On Thursday afternoon an open forum 
was held at which various subjects were 
discussed in an informal way. Some of 
the speakers were J. G. Crane, Kansas 














Miss Gladys Beulah Morrison, of Moberly, 
Mo., Made the Telephone Pioneers 
Feel ‘‘Real Young” Again. 


City; G. W. Schweer, Clinton; L. M. 
Kraege, Topeka, Kansas; A. M. Benedict, 
Richards, and Robert W. Hedrick, Jeffer- 
son City. 

A feature of the meeting was the at- 
tendance of Mr. Block, founder of the firm 
which now bears the name of his son, 
Lynton T. Block. Mr. Block related anec- 
dotes of his early business experience and 
extended greetings to many old-time 
friends. 

The convention was touched by sadness 
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also on account of the deaths of two Mis- 
souri telephone men: J. A. Mudson, of 
Columbia, and Frank W. Buffum, of 
Louisiana. The passing of these well-be- 
loved members of the telephone fraternity 
of Missouri was suitably mentioned in the 
resolutions passed by the convention. 

Taken all in all, the meeting was a great 
success and reflects great credit on the 
officers, all of whom were re-elected. The 
list follows: 

President, Houck McHenry, Jefferson 
City; first vice-president, A. M. Benedict, 
Richards; second vice-president, S. D. 
Thompson, Cameron; third vice-president, 
T. C. Yeager, Canton; fourth vice-presi- 
dent, A. T. Nelson, Lebanon; treasurer, 
H. L. Harris, Kansas City; assistant 
treasurer, M. J. Hancock, Kansas City; 
membership secretary, G. W. Schweer, 
Clinton; and secretary, Robert W. Hed- 
rick, Jefferson City. 

Executive Committee: S. T. Neill, Clin- 
ton; M. L. Golloday, Holden; R. A. 
Guthrie, Macon; H. L. Harris, Kansas 
City; H. C. Todd, Maryville; C. W. 
Boutin, Cape Girardeau; W. H. Bassett, 
St. Louis; and G. V. Ross, Kansas City. 


Summaries of Reports of Class A 
Companies for August. 


Income and profits of larger telephone 
companies in the United States—accord- 
ing to reports summarized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and repro- 
duced on this page—showed marked in- 
crease during August of the current year, 
as compared with the same month of 
1921, and also set a record for earnings 
during the eight months of the current 
year which is higher than that of 1921. 

For the month telephone operating rev- 
enues were $49,819,687, compared to $45,- 
469,000 in 1921, and net income, after 
expenses, amounted to $10,177,772, com- 
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pared with $8,486,768 for one year ago. 

For the eight months, including August 
of 1922, revenues were $385,969,767 and 
income was $81,725,527, compared with 
$355,740,645 total revenue for the same 
period of 1921 and $70,932,209 income. 

The report consolidates the returns of 
the 71 telephone companies in the United 
States having annual more 
than $250,000. 


revenues of 


Electrical Credit Men Have An- 
nual Meet and Elect Officers. 
The central division of the Electrical 
Credit Association held its annual conven- 
tion in St. Louis, Mo., November 16 and 
17. There were 200 members in attendance. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, J. H. Taylor, of the ben- 
jamin Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago; vice- 
president, W. Scott Long, of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Chicago; 
secretary-treasurer, Frederic P. Vose; as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer, Walter S. Vose. 
B. P. George, of the Beardslee 
Chandelier Mfg. Co., Chicago, was elected 
a member of the national board. A. F 
Hearl, of the American Electrical Supply 
Co., and A. V. Willett, of the Western 
Electric Co., Chicago, were chosen for 
three-year terms on the executive com- 
mittee. G. E. Besold, of the Gregory Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago, was selected to serve for 
two years on the committee. 


Illinois Bell Telephone Co. Appro- 
priations for November. 
Directors of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. met on November 22 and approved an 
expenditure of $294,493 covering new plant 


for the city of Chicago. An appropria- 
tidn of $349,041 was sanctioned for Illinois 
outside of Chicago, making the total $643,- 
534. The total approved so far this year 
is $13,081,998. 





Item. 


end of month 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues 
Public pay station revenues 


Message tolls 

Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 

Licensee revenue—Dr. 


Telephone operating revenues 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance 
Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 
Telephone operating expenses 
Net telephone operating revenues 
Other operating revenues 
Uncollectible operating revenues 
Taxes assignable to operations 


Operating income 





Miscellaneous exchange service revenues. . 


General and miscellaneous expenses .... 


Other operating expenses ............. iti sash 


Operating income before deducting taxes.. 


Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent.. 


————For the month of August————, For the eight months ending with August. 


Increase or de- 
crease (*). 
Ratio, 


1922. Pet. 


1921. Amount. 


9,653,542 530,225 


$28,967,887 $2,478,758 
1,900,856 89,161 
420,030 *5,240 
12,125,668 1,563,011 
1,308,801 112,642 
745,645 108,479 
1,727,372 137,731 
1,726,323 134,791 


$45,469,936 $4,349,751 


$ 6,490,820 $ 790,028 
7,265,145 501,041 
13,445,029 453,214 
4,438,345 38,647 
2,250,428 1,920,234 330.194 


$35,672,697 $33,559,573 $2,113,124 
$14,146,990 $11,910,363 $2,236,627 
815 3,935 

792 1.733 
264.585 182/580 
13.882 49R —11,729°935 
3,704,656 3,243,167 


$10,177,772 $ 8,486.768 
71.60 73.81 


Number of company stations in service at 


10,183,767 


$31,446,645 
1,990,017 
414,790 
13,688,679 
1,421,443 
854,124 
1,865,103 
1,861,114 


$49,819,687 


$ 7,280,848 
7,766,186 
13,898,243 
4,476,992 
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461,489 
$1,691.004 
#221 





Increase or de- 
crease (*). 
Ratio, 


Amount. Pct. 


$249,070,524 $229,749,722 
16,983,375 16,102,856 
3,345,032 3,349,079 
99,049,275 90,928,546 
11,036,189 10,248,926 
6,478,961 5,352,162 
14,233,727 13,245,869 
14,227,316 13,236,515 


$385,969,767 $355,740,645 


$ 56,536,689 $ 50,346,393 
56,200,741 52,831,561 
107,116,322 105,500,544 
35,436,239 34,034,811 
18,043,163 16,187,391 


$273,333,154 $258,900,700 
$112,636,613 $ 96,839,945 


6,678 30,191 
10,119 22,016 
1,933,169 1,252,589 
119,700,012 $v,595,531 
28,974,485 24,663,322 


$ 81,725.527 $ 70,932.209 
70.81 72.78 


e 


$19,320,802 
880,519 
*4,047 
8,120,729 
787,263 
1,126,799 
987,858 
990,801 


$30,229,122 


$ 6,190,296 
3,369,180 
1,615,778 
1,401,428 
1,855,772 


$14,432,454 
$15,796,668 


*23,513 
*11.906 
680,580 
15,104,481 
4,311,163 


$10,793.318 


*1.97 
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Statistics of Operations for August, 1922, 


of Class A Telephone Companies, Compiled by Interstate Commerce Commission. 









A Gilt-Edge Service Increases Tolls 


A Few Observations on How to Increase the Company’s Patronage and Reve- 


nue—Building, Clearing and Supervising of Toll Circuits Discussed in a Help- 
ful, Informal Manner—Paper Read at Syracuse Meeting of Up-State Association 


General Trafic Supervisor, Mountain 


In this article I make no pretensions 
whatsoever at giving a thoroughly com- 
prehensive treatise on the building, clear- 
ance and supervision of toll circuits, with 
all the multitudinous details, but am mere- 
ly offering striking personal observations 
on the subject for the betterment of the 
service. 

An all-embrasive discussion of the sub- 
ject would be presuming entirely too much 
en your kind attention and would neces- 
sitate entering into long lists of statistical 
notations that would undoubtedly bore you 
beyond description; hence this paper will 
be confined to some personal observations 
which are the net result of my inspections 
and which I deem sufficiently important 
to be strongly stressed. 

The aim of “Big Business” today is effi- 
ciency. This can only be attained through 
the all-important task of attention to de- 
tails. Big business today is a mass, or 
oftentimes a “mess,” of details. The tele- 
phone business is “big business,” and con- 
sequently is teeming with manifold de- 
tails, apparently unimportant, the neglect 
of which, however, must eventually spell 
This is 

Just as surely as a small leak in a dike, 
if unheeded, will in due time destroy 
everything before it, so lack of attention 
to details in big business will sooner or 
later spell ruin—if not ruin, at least a 
serious hindrance to its progress. The 
time-honored axiom that says: “We can- 
not stand still in this world; we must 
either go forward or backward” still holds 
vood. Therefore, if we are not improv- 
ing our business, we retarding or 
ruining it. 


disaster. inevitable. 


are 


The phrase, “We strive to please,” often 
seen in smaller shops, might well become 
the motto of the telephone company, for 
its long list of emvloyes from the high- 
est to the lowest should have this two- 
old purpose ever in view; namely, to 
make friends and money for the company. 
'o put it concisely, their obsessing desire 

ould be to increase the patronage and 

venue of the company. 

This can be accomplished only by pay- 
ing strict attention, as we have said be- 
tore, to details. Of all the details in the 
daily run of our business, none requires 
so much fastidious attention as the proper 
building of toll circuits; then the proper 
clearance and supervision of the circuits 
so built. Negligence in these momentous 
details is costly from the viewpoint of 
revenue for the company. 





By Miss Eleanor V. McGann 
Home 


Judging from frequent observations in 
numerous places, it seems that the proper 
building and routing of toll calls is an un- 
known art. The tendency appears to be 
to disregard instructions and build up a 
toll circuit in a haphazard, hit-or-miss 
fashion with the sole aim of completing 
it, regardless of the time and energy 
wasted in securing the connection by 
roundabout means. This condition is de- 
plorable and to those who have the com- 
pany’s interests at heart it is indeed 
alarming. 

Building. 

In order to remedy a defect, we must 
seek its cause and in this instance we de 
not have to probe deeply to discover the 
root of the evil. Inspections reveal an 
astounding and very culpable ignorance on 
the part of the majority of operators— 
many times among the supervisory forces, 
not only in the smaller companies but the 
larger ones as well—as to the correct way 
of building circuits. If ignorance in this 
matter is bliss, then an unusually large 
number of them must have a “corner” on 
happiness. 

Whenever an effort find 
the proper routing for a specified locality, 
during observations, and operators were 
questioned as to the terminating toll cen- 
ter for any particular place, it was only 
the exceptional operator who did not shrug 
her shoulders, look vacantly to one side, 
and then reply with an air of utter in- 
difference, “Oh, I dunno, give me any- 
one so long as I get there.” 





was made to 


Who 
attendant upon 
of time consumed 
in using two or three switches when one 
would have sufficed, the loss of time to 
the operator who is guilty of this round- 
about routing, the loss of time by the 
operators in the intermediate offices who 
are compelled to look up the correct and 
direct routing, the time consumed need- 
lessly in routing calls to tributary offices 
and localities of tributary offices in place 
of calling for the correct terminating toll 
center directly, and the congestion of cir- 
cuits caused by using unauthorized routes? 
And how shall we ever estimate the loss 
of business caused by such flagrant neg- 
lect and such poor service. 


What an example of inefficiency! 
can compute the losses 


such service—the loss 


It is no wonder, then, that the trans- 
mission is poor and that the dissatisfied 
subscriber, in the height of irritation, 


raises his right hand to the high heavens, 
solemnly, 


vows “ves,” and sometimes 
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“swears” solemnly to join the “Never 
Again” club. 

Can we figure, in dollars and cents, the 
loss of the patronage of the hurried busi- 
mess man, who has failed to consummate 
a deal—or the fervid politician who has 
failed to push through a measure—because 
of poor transmission wherein so many 
repetitions were required to render the 
conversation intelligible, or the 
stupidity of some operator in routing his 
“hurry” call consumed so much time that 
the number finally procured, the called 
party had left and could not be located? 

To whom, then, is this ignorance and 
wanton negligence of operators traceable? 
Upon whose shoulders does the respon- 
sibility rest? Without mincing words, it 
must be attributed to the chief operators. 
It is their duty to run the offices along the 
lines of the regulations embodied in the 
“Toll Operating Practice.” 

In the first place, they, 
should become thoroughly conversant with 
the regulations affecting the proper rout- 
ing of toll calls. They should then impart 


because 


themselves, 


their information to the force of operators 
under them, and they should thoroughly 
the their 


toll calls according to the prescribed rout- 


instruct operators to route all 
ing in the “Routing Instructions” and not 


according to make-shift routes of their 
own invention. 

Upon the chief operator rests the re- 
sponsibility of insisting that the operators 
first determine whether a or long 
distance routing applies, that they be in- 
structed in the very primary and basic rule 
of routing, which is that on local routing 
the originating toll center operator must 
furnish the terminating toll center name 
to each intermediate office, and that on 
long distance routing only, the via station 
should be given when required, with the 
proper circuit codes of SH, LH, VL and 
VLR, 

These rules are essential and of para- 
mount importance, if efficiency is to be in- 
creased and maintained in an office, and if 
sterling service is to be used as a bait to 
attract and hold old _ subscribers, 
thereby incidentally increasing the com- 
pany’s revenue. 

We believe that the “Voice with the 
Smile Wins,” and we have held this truth 
so fundamental that we have taken the 
pains to teach our operators how to put 
a smile in their voices. A seemingly in- 
consequential thing, yet our experience at- 
tests how profitable it has been as a busi- 
ness practice. 


local 


new 
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Let us now, in the same manner, teach 
our operators how to cultivate a worth- 
while interest in the routing of toll cir- 
cuits—to have not only the interests of 
the company at heart but to be deeply 
solicitous about satisfying the subscriber 
—for no smile in the voice can ever win 
over, or win back, a patron who experi- 
ences difficulty or who receives unsatis- 
factory service on a toll call. 

Clearance of Circuits. 


The emphasis placed on the necessity 
for proper circuit building should in like 
manner be placed on circuit clearance. In 
this matter there seems to be a wholesale 
disregard of rules, born of downright 
carelessness coupled with a woeful ignor- 


ance. An operator must build up a cir- 


cuit-—there is no choice in the matter— 
but in the matter of clearing the circuit, 
many operators follow the path of least 
resistance, which is merely a case of pull- 
ing out the plug, resulting in much circuit 
waste, congestion of traffic, and waste of 


time. 

Here again the fault may be imputed, 
without fear of contradiction, to the 
operators’ laziness and absolute’ unwilling- 
ness to conform to the directions given so 
explicitly in the “Toll Operating Prac- 
tice.” Not infrequently when operators 
are challenged for the use of the circuit, 
the response is “Not my circuit.” As a 
matter of fact, this practice of disclaim- 
ing the use of the circuit is called into 
play at times when it is entirely irrelevant. 
They are the magic words upon which the 
operators depend when trying to escape 
the responsibility of clearing the circuit. 

To the company, proper care in this re- 
gard would mean the saving of vast sums 
yearly; to the subscriber, it would mean 
prompt, accurate and highly satisfactory 
service. This failure to clear circuits is 
an evil that operators practice without very 
much fear of detection. Laxity in this 
soon begets laxity in other things, all of 
which is detrimental to best business in- 
terests. To this laxity, constant 
and intelligent supervision is required of 
chief operators. Their guide here also 
should be the “Toll Operating Practice.” 

The directions as given in the “Prac- 
tice” lead to economy of time, effort and 
money, so, in the interest of efficiency, 
why should they not be observed? It takes 
but a fraction of a minute to comply with 
the regulations for a proper clearance. 
Familiarity with the “Practice” will en- 
able each operator to know upon whom 
the responsibility rests of “initiating the 
clearance” and the proper method of clear- 
ance. It will create among the operators 
a kindlier feeling, as each one will feel 
that she alone is responsible for the clear- 
ance and no one can shift the responsi- 
bility to her when she is not responsible. 

This matter, apparently of little con- 
cern to many, is indeed of maximum im- 
portance; failure of an operator to clear 
a circuit is, I might say, almost criminal 


offset 
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in that it causes untold inconvenience to 
the subscribers, oftentimes & loss of 
money, both to our patrons and the com- 
pany. An operator’s responsibility in this 
matter of clearance is just as great as 
that of the traffic policeman in one of our 
large cities. Were he to leave his position 
during the hours of heavy traffic, with 
traffic coming toward him from four dif- 
ferent angles, he would be brought up on 
serious charges and in all probability be 
dismissed dishonorably from the force. 

So much for the fate of the policeman, 
but how about the vehicles caught in the 
congestion? Speed would certainly be out 
of the question, if not an impossibility. 
Instead, it would positively mean slow 
tedious work to start them on their way. 
It does not require the mind of a genius 
to figure out that there would be men in 
this congested traffic to whom every wasted 
moment means the loss of golden oppor- 
tunities and large amounts of money. This 
delay would cause cancellation of deliver- 
ies and possible profits would be suddenly 
turned into dismal losses. 

As I all this is evident in street 
traffic—we see clearly the necessity of 
clearing the streets and avenues so that 
crosstown traffic will not suffer delay at 
the hands of avenue traffic, or vice versa. 
telephonic 


say, 


The same parallel exists in 

traffic. Clearance must be made—and 

made correctly and _ speedily—otherwise 

congestion will set in, causing irreparable 

dissatisfaction and gigantic losses. 
Supervision. 

Now, what might be recommended as a 
panacea for all these ills? What will pre- 
vent their creeping in; and once in, what 
will prevent their spread? Not the in- 
corporation of new and stricter regula- 
tions in the “Practice,” but just one thing 

constant, competent, and intelligent su- 
pervision by those in charge of the office 
force and by the individuals themselves. 
However, this supervision is by no means 
to be confined to members of the traffic 
force alone. 

The plant department must bear its 
burden also. It, too, must exercise a care- 
ful supervision. It is incumbent upon this 
department to thoroughly and frequently 
inspect all office equipment and toll line 
equipment so that at all times transmis- 
sion will be faultless and no time will be 
wasted in getting prompt action on these 
important matters. 

Conclusion. 


To sum up, then, our keynote should be 
“Service”—service of the gilt-edge variety, 
that service to be maintained by attention 
to details. Someone has well said that 
“Success consists in doing little things 
well.” 

The appearance of the “Toll Operating 
Practice” was to help us attain that end. 
It was intended to throw all slip-shod 
methods into the discard. The “Practice” 
was compiled by people who knew inti- 
mately every angle of the telephone busi- 


. diate adjustment as much as 
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ness, people who saw the need of regula- 
tions to produce order and financial suc- 
cess, with the idea that since good service 
means greater revenue so poor service 
means a loss. Which are we after? 


Timing of Toll Messages and 
Report Charges. 

By Miss Zella M. Hayes, 
Assistant General Traffle Supervisor, 
Mountain Home Telephone Co., 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

The phrase, “It Pays to Advertise,” if 
changed to read “It Pays to Economize,” 
might very fittingly serve to convey to 
you the principal thought contained in this 
paper. Among the sure-fire stepping stones 
to success, economy of time occupies a 

prominent position. 

The man who first informed the world 
that “Time Is Money” must have been a 
traffic man of a telephone company, for 
in no other business is such a premium 
placed on time—and in no other place, as 
a matter of fact, is there such a ruthless 
Economy of time, if we 
can only be: at- 


waste of time. 
ever hope to obtain it, 
tained through constant accuracy. 

In every business there is a wastage, but 
in the daily routine of the telephone busi- 
ness it does not need an efficiency expert 
to detect the waste. Even a casual ob- 
server among the force of operators can- 
not fail to note the daily losses incurred 
through carelessness and negligence. Of 
these losses, none stands in need of imme- 
the faulty 
timing of toll messages. 

Our operators evidently believe that the 
“Lord loves a cheerful giver,” so they 
are very generous—with the company’s 
time. In this respect there continues to 
be a pitiful waste due to any one of a 
number of causes. Our inspection through- 
out the various companies have unearthed 
affairs that demanded im- 
mediate attention. 

In many places we found that the sub- 
scribers were not charged for overtime 
conversation; other places disclosed the 
fact that they were overcharged. A 
deeper investigation helped us to ascertain 
the cause of the too-evident wastage. 

In the first place, operators were poorly 
instructed, and carelessness necessarily 
followed in its wake. In fact, careless 
ness and disorder in this matter were the 
order of the day. Operators, absolutel) 
ignorant of the fact that they were cus 
todians of the company’s cash box, were 
often depriving the company of its right 
ful revenue, by not accurately timing 
tickets. This negligence and lack of in 
formation in this matter were thorough): 
reprehensible. They were just as much t 
be censured as the shop clerk who com 
mits the blunder of returning too muc 
change to a customer. 

In some instances operators were doin: 
the subscriber a great injustice by ove’ 


a condition of 
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timing his call. Other operators were pro- 
vokingly slow in using the calculagraph 
at the start of conversation, and the 15- 
second allowance at the finish of conver- 
sation was often extended to 30 seconds, 
which was according to their knowledge. 
Infrequently an operator would stamp a 
ticket at the start of conversation, but 
failed to stamp it at the finish. 

To be precise inspections revealed that 
out of a day’s business 14 per cent of the 
total tickets were not. completely stamped, 
25 per cent were blurred or faint and the 
time could not be determined. 

What was incredible was that 10 per 
cent of the tickets bore no stamp whatso- 
ever, the natural inference being that the 
operators were making a “safe but not 
sane” guess at the time. Again, the tickets 
were stamped suspiciously uniformly, 
which was within the initial period; cal- 
culagraphs were out of adjustment, or 
perhaps the ribbon was old and the ink 
dried up, with the result that it would 
not leave an impression on the ticket. 

This condition of disregard for ac- 
curacy in timing was prevalent and was 
largely due to ignorance and carelessness, 
on the part of the chief operators. Care- 
lessness is the chief factor in this needless 
waste. 

Who can be held accountable for such 
errors—who can compute the tremendous 
and what could be more import- 
ant than the correct timing and reading 
of the calculagraph stamp? Why is this 
important step of the work neglected—it 
must be that the proper traffic supervision 
is deficient; thus efficient supervision in 
this respect would mean increased rev- 
enue for the company. 


losses 





How are we to overcome these irregu- 
larities ? 

First, the chief operators should learn 
the regulations concerning the use of the 
calculagraph, and they should clearly in- 
struct operators how to use it—how to in- 
sett the ticket properly—how to compute 
the time and charges. 


Competition might be encouraged be- 
tween offices by posting monthly reports 
on overtime messages; tests may be made 
on accurate timing from tributary offices 
by means of a stop watch, and compared 
with the timing at the toll centers; also 
closer co-operation with the plant depart- 
ment, in connection with the calculagraph 
being in proper working condition at all 
times. 

Judging by the paucity of the com- 
plaints, report charges are not creating dis- 
satisfaction among the subscribers. How- 
ever, complaints do creep in—to perfect 
the service, even these few complaints 
must be eliminated. Hence a suggestion 
will more than cover the subject. 

The supervisory force should be thor- 
oughly familiar with the subject so that 
they will be able to explain in a courteous 
manner to a complaining subscriber what 
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“report charges” 
demanded. 

In conclusion then I would urge that 
we give this question of timing toll mes- 
sages and the proper handling of report 
charges our thoughtful consideration. If 
done well a vast amount of waste will be 
avoided. This means economy and economy 
is the topmost rung on the ladder of ef- 
ficiency. Efficiency is but another word 
for success. 


are and why they are 


Operators’ Problems and Qualifi- 
cations.* 
By Miss Ruth Hemptfling, Chief Opera- 
tor, Monmouth Telephone Co., Mon- 
mouth, Il. 


I am going to present the problems and 
qualifications of an operator from two 
different viewpoints—that of an opera- 
tor’s viewpoint, and a chief operator’s 
viewpoint. 

As we enter an operating room we find 
there, the company’s direct representatives 
to the public—its agents selling “service.” 
In order to sell this so-called “service,” 
there are certain problems which must 
be mastered. 

As a local operator, the representative 
is protected and guided by her supervisor 
and chief operator, under whose super- 
vision she works. She does not have to 
be resourceful, nor assume a_ great 
amount of responsibility, for all irregu- 
larities are referred to her supervisor 
who assumes the responsibility for her. 

She has her signals to answer promptly, 
and in doing this must use a tone of voice 
that is pleasing and inviting to the patron, 
so that as he hangs up his receiver, he 
leaves the telephone with a feeling of good 
will toward the operator and the company. 


Thus being courteous, plays the main 
part in the roll of attractive service. 
She must be accurate. This means 


so much in saving time, which in turn 
means so much to good service. An 
operator's mistakes as a rule are due 
either to carelessness or misunderstandings : 
they increase her labor, and cause general 
dissatisfaction. 

Then the problem of speed, 
which is dependent largely upon the ac- 
curacy of each operation, and can be ac- 
quired through practice and individual ef- 
fort alone. The use of correct phrases, 
the handling of cords in the proper man- 
ner, answering recalls, taking busy tests, 
and repeating of orders, are all problems 
which if handled under right conditions 
are minor. 

Show me an office which is full of 
operating problems, and you will find 


follows 


something wrong with the executives, for . 


lack of co-operation from the chief opera- 
tor and supervisor, or lack of interest will 
make problems. 

As an operator advances herself, her 


*Paper presented at the Operators’ Con- 
ference during the Convention of the Illi- 
nois Telephone Association. 
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problems increase. A toll operator car 
ries a heavy responsibility, given her by 
her company, when she is employed by 
it as a representative at the switchboard 
to handle its toll traffic in an efficient 
manner, In order to do this satisfactorily 
she has her routine to follow, which in 
not knowing and being sure of, she can 
build up problems for herself and com- 
pany that her executives must straighten 
out for her. 

Along with her must be 
tactful, for’ a toll operator who lacks 
tact is like a ship without a sail. She 
must possess 
loyalty, be 


routine she 


self-control, patience, and 
work, 
and have the determination to do the best 
she can at all times. 

We find the operator advancing to super- 
visor, and right along the responsibility 
increases. She is in 
a certain 
responsible 
service 


conscientious in her 


direct charge of 
held 
for their discipline and the 
rendered by them... She must 


train her group to give the best they have 


group of girls, and is 


_to their work at all times. 


In doing this she must study the dis- 
positions of each and girl, so 
that she knows just how to correct them, 
when they need correction, in such a man- 
ner as to make them feel they are being 
shown a personal interest and helped to 
see the necessity of doing the many dif- 
ferent things which make up their daily 
routine. In short, she should be especially 
careful to develop the spirit of personal 
service. and courtesy. 

She must 


every 


familiarize herself with the 
operating instructions governing her work 
and that of the operators; the distribu- 
tion of the traffic in her division, in ac- 
cord with the operator’s experience and 
ability. The development of teamwork and 
the handling of complaints are problems 
into which she must put her own personal 
ability and enlist the 
operators. 


support of her 


We find the operator now advanced to 
the position of chief operator. As chief, 
her problems are many and varied. She 
has the selection, training and super- 
vision of all employes in the operating 
room. However, she can avoid many 
of the difficulties that come to her, if 
she studies her applicant. She should 
know her record previous to her coming 
to the office, her record in her last posi- 
tion, her school life record, and her en- 
vironment. The operator who stays long 
enough to learn the work and recompense 
the company for her mistakes and errors 
is the operator worth while. 

There is one problem which a chief 
operator should never have in her office, 
the problem of the shady character girl. 
We should select girls of good, clear 
characters, whom we are not ashamed to 
say are in our employ—who would build 
up rather than destroy the public opinion 
of the telephone girl. 

A chief operator should have sympathy, 





but not too much. If she lacks this qual- 
ity, she can build up many problems for 
herself. She should her subordi- 
nates also to have sympathy in accord with 
the various phases of their work. 

She should possess enthusiasm, self-re- 
liance, and tact. She must be able to 
study and understand human nature, so 


train 


she knows the dispositions and characters 
of each of her operators and assistants; to 
acquire their good will and receive co- 
operation from them, and to promote har- 
mony, not only among them but with the 
public also. She must possess adaptabil- 
ity, which is said by others to be one of 
the finest products of a human genius. 
So often failure is due to people, just 
because they do not fit. 

Taking the summary of all. the prob- 
lems, I believe the greatest ones are 
those of good will and co-operation among 
ourselves and winning that of the public. 
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In so doing this we find the key to our 
As said by Mr. Vivian “success 
is sold in the open market every day to 


success. 


those who are willing to pay the price.’ 


Southern Bell Splits Divisions to 
Form State Units. 


A rearrangement has been made of two 
of the divisions of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, will con- 
stitute three distinct divisions. 

G. €. 
Division No. 1, 
gia and Alabama, has heen appointed di- 
vision manager for the 

David Laird, who has been manager of 
Division No. 2, consisting of South Geor- 


states, 


Beck, who has been manager of 
consisting of North Geor- 


state of Georgia. 


gia and Florida, has been appointed di- 
vision manager for the state of Florida 


with headquarters in Jacksonville. 
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Colonel W. E. 
of the Birmingham, Ala., district, has been 
Alabama di- 
vision with headquarters in Birmingham 
Both Laird 
served in their present capacities for a 
number of years and are two of the best 
known officials of the Southern Bell. 


Bare, district manager 


appointed manager of the 


Messrs. Beck and have 


Colonel Bare is a World War veteran, 


having been promoted by General Persh 


ing for bravery on the field of battle. 


Illinois Bell Company to Enlarge 
Chicago Quarters. 

Permits for the construction of a 13- 

brick 


leased by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co.— 


story building in Chicago—to be 
were issued November 6. 

The structure, which will cost about 
$500,000, will be erected on West Wash- 
ington street and will adjoin the present 
telephone building. 


Maintaining Cuban SubmarineCable 








F 





Sounding the Depths to Locate the Trouble Which Caused Tem- 





Diver Going Down 





in Shark-Proof Cage off the Entrance to 


porary Suspension of One of the Three Submarine Telephone 
Cables, the Longest and Deepest in the World, Which Connect 
Cuba and the United States. These Cables Connect the Bell 
System with That of the Cuban Telephone Co., Extending from 
Key West, Fla., to Havana, Cuba. 








Ls 





Repairing the Damage in the Longest Submarine Telephone 
Cable in the World, Which Connects Cuba with the United States. 
There Are Three of These Cables, Owned Jointly by the Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp. and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., So That Service Was Not Suspended by 
the Accident. 


Havana Harbor to Pick Up the Severed End of One of the Three 
Submarine Telephone Cables That Connect the Bell System with 
That of the Cuban Telephone Co. There Are Only a Few Divers 
Who Are Willing to Work in These Waters, and They Demand 
High Pay for the Thrill They Experience. 

















Making a Splice Off Morro Castle, Havana, in the Worid’s 
Longest Submarine Telephone Cable. It Was Necessary, While 
Repairing the Damage Which Interrupted the Service of One 
of the Three Cables, to Keep the Cable Covered with Cloth and 
Constantly Pour Water Over It to Avoid Injury from the 
Tropical Sun. 
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Bell Goes to Nebraska Federal Court 






Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. Asks Federal Court at Lincoln, Neb., for 
Injunction Restraining Enforcement of State Commission Order Effective 
December 1—Application Refused and Case Set For Hearing November 29 


The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has refused to accept the provisions of 
the order of the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission and has gone into the federal 
court at Lincoln for an injunction to re- 
strain the attorney general and the mem- 
bers of the commission from attempting 
to enforce it. 

In addition, it asks that the court order 
the commission not to interfere with the 
rate schedule that the company intends 
to put into effect itself, if it can secure 
the injunction asked for. 
also asks that the attorney 

from 


The petition 
general be 
restrained enforcing the penalty 
clause of the regulatory act against those 
who do not obey commission orders. 
The Bell company, in this litigation, will 
test out the legal 


theory 


soundness of the de- 
preciation adopted by the com- 
mission in its order of November 4, which, 
briefly stated, is that a depreciation re- 
serve is for the purpose of maintaining 
the property in service condition and not 
to maintain the investor’s dollar intact. 

The commission reduced the amount for 
maintenance and depreciation to 8.5 per 
cent, which cuts the company’s estimate by 
$125,000 a year. It said that the three 
million dollars in the fund is a sufficient 
cushion against extraordinary situations 
never experienced before. The commis- 
sioners contend that so long as the com- 
pany gets rates that give a reasonable re- 
turn on the invested dollar, the stock- 
holder cannot complain, while the sub- 
scriber does not demand 100 per cent con- 
dition since it is not necessary in order 
to give satisfactory service. 

The company asserts that the proposed 
schedule of rates is contiscatory of its 
property, deprives it of due process of 
law in the taking of its property, and 
denies it that equal protection of the laws 
that is guaranteed by the federal consti- 
tution. Judge Munger refused the appli- 
cation for a restraining order, and set the 
case for November 29. The commission 
order is effective December 1. 

Since January 1, 1921, the Bell has been 
permitted to collect a 10 per cent sur- 
charge on all existing exchange rates. In 
December, 1921, it applied for permission 
to do away with the surcharge and sub- 
mitted a grouping of exchanges with cer- 
tain sets of rates for each group that af- 
fected a number of changes in existing 
schedules, materially increasing the total. 
Previous to that it had asked for an in- 
crease in toll rates, in which case a num- 
ber of other companies joined. 

In the order issued on November 4 the 
commission granted the increase in toll 





rates and also put into effect higher priv- 
ate branch exchange rates. This added 
about $230,000 a year to the company’s 
revenues. But the order also directed the 
removal of the surcharge and denied the 
regrouping This reduced the 
present annual revenues nearly $300,000. 
In the debit and credit that this involved, 
the company came out with $325,000 a 
year less than it asked for. 


request. 


The company insists that it is entitled, 
under the law, to earn a return of 8 per 
cent on its investment. This would mean 
that the commission’s order with respect 
to toll rates would be adopted, as they 
were what the company asked for, and 
that exchange rates will have to be raised 
25 per cent above their present level. 

The company submits a set of figures 
to show that if the rates of 1921 had been 
on an 8 per cent return basis, the revenue 
on the entire property would have been 
$681,287 more than it was, and also to 
prove that if the same formula were ap- 
plied to exchange revenues it would show 
these to have been short $623,000. The 
deficits for the first nine months are $816,- 
127 for the whole property and $801,399 
on an 8 per cent return basis. 

The company says that its net earnings 
on the actual investment for the past five 
years and a part of 1922 figured on an 
annual basis are: 1917, 4.82 per cent; 
1918, 4.27 per cent; 1919, 4.94 per cent; 
1920, 2.78 per cent; 1921, 3.50 per cent; 
1922, 3.34 per cent. 

It maintains that its business has been 
conducted efficiently and in a reasonably 
economical manner, a challenge to a com- 
mission conclusion, and that the actual 
value of its property exceeds the cost 
shown on the books. It says these are 
kept in the manner prescribed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and that 
the actual investment in 1921 was $15,- 
547,000, of which $12,595,000 is in ex- 
change property, and in 1922 these figures 
had risen to $17,696,000 and $14,731,000 
respectively. It asserts that the fair and 
reasonable value of its exchange property 
is 18 millions and of all its plant 22 mil- 
lions. 

The following financial statement is set 
out for 1921: 


Gross earnings ............. $4,319,545 
| Se 3,757,038 
OE ae 562,507 
Percentage of return.......... 3.62 


For the first nine months of 1922: 


SUED GHEE, os oc cuseeeveeue $3,381,835 
errr 2,932,394 
ee 449,441 
Percentage of return.......... 3.39 


On exchange only for 1921: 
Gross earnings wcocces $3,407,190 
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NOE. ads civssdsescaaetss, Geet 
er re BR3 853 
Percentage of return.......... 3.05 


For the first nine months of 1922; ex- 
change only: 


Se CRIS: ook ok bade ween $2,723,025 
os Sais webs ach ew 6a ae 2,439,941 
ee ee 283,084 
Percentage of return.......... 2.56 


The company represents that its daily 
loss will be $2,000 if this order goes into 
effect; that it will get a return of but 2.75 
per cent on all of its property and 1.75 per 
cent on that devoted to exchange service, 
and that, as it must pay 8 per cent on bor- 
rowed money, the present net earnings are 
only enough to pay its interest charges. 

The basis for the injunction asked 
against the attorney general is that if the 
order is not obeyed he will be forced to 
seek to penalize the company for its fail- 
ure. It says that if it puts in its own 
rates, many of its 75,000 subscribers in the 
state will be induced and caused to resist 
payment of the bills presented. As these 
are too small to warrant suits, the only 
way it can enforce its own rates will be 
to cut off service—and this would lead to 
many lawsuits and leave a permanently ir- 
ritated constituency. 

In support of its petition the company 
filed the affidavit of Vice-President Guy 
H. Pratt in which he insisted that the 
business is handled as economically as 
possible; that if the commission rates were 
put into effect, the revenues would be re- 
duced on the 1921 basis $18,202 and on 
the nine months of 1922 basis, $13,792. The 
toll revenues will be $134,000 more and the 
exchange revenues $162,202 less. He de- 
clared it necessary that an order be is- 
sued before December 1 as it would cost 
the company a large sum to change its 
billing to obey the commission order and 
as much more to change them when the 
court acts favorably on the application. 

Service of a copy of the petition on the 
members of the state railway commission 
was the first notice they had had of the 
intention of the company. No word had 
come from it in protest. 

The fact that the commission had de- 
clined to adopt the company’s depreciation 
theory and had intimated its intention of 
later going into the 4%4 per-cent-of-gross- 
revenues payment to the parent company 
led the members to suspect the company 
would go into court. During the hearing 
the attorneys had several times intimated 
that the courts would give them what they 
are entitled to if the commission did not. 
The Bell companies have been uniformly 
successful, they said, in their appeals to 
the court from the refusal of commissions 
to do them justice. 
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The Strowger Automatic Dial 
A Vital Factor in Strowger Reliability 





N a Strowger Automatic telephone exchange, the 
subscriber’s calling dial is second in importance 
N to no other piece of mechanism. Upon its reliability 
hinges the correct operation of the entire central 

office switchboard. 


In spite of its apparent simplicity, the manv- 
facture of a reliable and serviceable dial presents 
difficulties that the inexperienced are apt to under- 
estimate, — difficulties that can only be overcome 
_ through thorough experience and years of constant 
1 — effort. 
™ | Automatic Electric Company’s dial 1s reliable and 

durable, not so much because of simplicity of func- 
tion, as because it 1s backed by long years of success- 
tul operation and manufacturing experience. 


LETRIC COMPANY 


ERALCES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ICES PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OCIAMMMPAN ‘ES: 


SALESENGINE RING CORPORATION, New York 


des Procédés Thomson- Houston, Paris Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool 
alasia, Ltd, Sydney 
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When Public “Works With” Utility 


For Closer Co-operation between Public and Utility Each Side Must Under- 
stand the Other—What Constitutes Proper Relations?—How to Overcome 
Difficulties — Address at Convention of the Southern Indiana Association 


By Carl Wilde 


Director of Service, Indiana Public Service Commission 


Very soon after I had assumed the 
duties of the head of the service depart- 
ment of the commission, I came to the 
conclusion that the greatest good I could 
accomplish for the public—and I consider 
that the utilities are a part of the pub- 
lic—is to foster a proper relationship be- 
tween the utilities and the balance of the 
public. 

I am not a technical telephone man, as 
most of you no doubt have discovered in 
your individual conversations with me— 
but I, too, am a member of the public. I 
know what satisfactory telephone service 
is, because I conceive the meaning of the 
term “satisfactory service” to mean a 
service which is satisfactory, not from an 
abstract, nor from a technical viewpoint, 
but from the viewpoint of the man who 
is being served. 

It matters little whether your 
plant is mechanically perfect, or whether 
it is operated according to the most ad- 
vanced principle of telephony; if the 
service that plant renders is not satisfac- 
tory to the public, the service is a failure. 

No service, however excellent, can ever 
become satisfactory to the public unless 
the proper relation between the public and 
the utility exists. What constitutes proper 
public relations? What is meant by that 
term? In my opinion, it means not only 
the attitude of the public toward the 
utility but the attitude of the utility 
toward the public. 


very 


Wrat Are Proper Public Relations? 


On the part of the public there must be 
an attitude of interest, of understanding 
and of forbearance. Unless this attitude 
exists, the public will not make allowance 
for the natural vicissitudes inherent in 
telephone operation. 

As you know even better than I, there 
can be no absolute perfection in telephone 
service. Even the companies that aim 
highest, aim only at something in excess 
of 90 per cent of perfection. I have heard 
men who have the highest ideals of service 
say that if 90 calls out of 100 go through 
correctly, the service is as nearly perfect 
as it can be made. 

The fact that perfection can not be 
attained is due to the nature of the busi- 
ness, and unless the public will understand 
and forbear, it will never forgive the 
failure of ten calls out of 100 properly 
to be consummated. Unless the public has 
‘an understanding of these inherent diffi- 
culties of telephony, it will not believe in 
the good faith of those who operate tele- 


plants. It will disbelieve their 
statements as to the costs of operation, 
the difficulties of clearing trouble, the in- 
evitability of mistakes, etc. 

On the other hand, there must be on 
the side of the utility an understanding 
of public needs, patience with public mis- 
conceptions of utility operations, sympa- 
thy with the viewpoint of the public. 

Many utility men, proficient as they may 
be in the details of mechanical operation, 
utterly fail to grasp the viewpoint of the 
public. They can not realize that the 
details of operation, which to them seem 
so simple, to the general public present an 
air of abstruse mystery. They can not 
understand that the operation of a utility 
is a matter of vital concern to the public 
which pays the bill. 

Some of the Difficulties Encountered. 


Some of the difficulties in the way of 
establishing a proper public relation are 
easily found. In the first place, the utili- 
ties today have come into an unfortunate 
heritage. Time was, long before the days 
of governmental regulatory bodies, when 
public utilities were conducted on the prin- 
ciples of private enterprise; when those 
who operated utilities looked upon the 


phone 


public as a necessary but inconvenient ap- 
pendage to their business. 

Their attitude was the one well exem- 
plified in the remark ascribed to the pres- 
ident of a great railroad who said: “The 


public be damned.” Railroads, insurance 
companies and public utilities are all un- 
fortunate inheritors of the distrust of the 
public egendered by the attitude of men 
of this kind. 

The second great cause of public dis- 
trust is the fact that practically all public 
utilities are of necessity, monopolies in 
their field. I think it is almost universally 
recognized among those who have given 
thought to the matter, that regulated mo- 
nopoly is a necessity in utility operation; 
but that condition carries in its 
certain unfortunate consequences. 

The nature of the product of a utility 
is such that it is a necessity and, conse- 
quently, almost every householder in the 
community must pay monthly to a mo- 
nopoly a certain amount of money. It is 
true he pays tribute just as regularly to 
his butcher and his grocer. But if he feels 
aggrieved at a discourtesy he has received 
at the hands of his grocer; if he has been 
treated discourteously or if the quality 
of the goods he has purchased has been 
a little under par, he can change grocers 
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train 


and feel that he has gotten even with the 
one with whom he feels aggrieved. 

This process about evens itself up, and 
if John Smith loses ten customers in a 
month and Henry Brown them, 
Henry on the other hand probably also 
loses ten and John acquires them. In the 
case of a monopolistic public utility, how- 
ever, the aggrieved householder has no 
redress in the sense that he can take his 
trade elsewhere, but he must continue to 
pay his money to the utility toward whom 
he cherishes his grudge. 


gains 


The Bugbear—“Monopoly.” 

The word “monopoly” is a word ab- 
horred to the American mind. The ordi- 
nary citizen, if you attempt to make him 
believe that fair dealing, good service and 
reasonable prices can proceed from a 
monopoly, will query: “Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?” Only 
those to whom the matter has been ex- 
plained will believe that a monopoly may 
be as benevolent in its true character as 
it has been painted to be atrocious by the 
demagogue. 

The fact that a utility is usually a mo- 
nopoly has sometimes an _ unfortunate 
reaction upon the employes themselves. 
Too many of them, realizing that the pub- 
lic can not go elsewhere to buy its wares, 
assume that the necessity of pleasing the 
public is thus obviated. The best way to 
remedy this particular trouble is to elimi- 
nate that type of employe. 

It’s Natural to Blame the Other Fellow. 


The establishment of proper public re- 
lations is perhaps even more difficult for a 
telephone company than for other classes 
of utilities. The telephone in itself, it 
must be confessed, contains untold possi- 
bilities for irritation and exasperation. A 
busy signal is fully as annoying to the 
subscriber as a wrong number. The sub- 
scriber’s own mistakes return so per 
sistently to plague him, and it is human 
nature to blame the other fellow. 

When our grandparents wished to send 
a communication 20 miles in a hurry, the) 
sent a boy on horseback and were well! 
satisfied if they received a reply in six 
hours. Today, we are exasperated if w: 
can not reach a party 200 or 2,000 mile: 
distant in 15 minutes. We make no allow- 
ance for busy circuits, nor do we think it 
possible that the party we are calling ma) 
be using his telephone. I am afraid that is 
human nature, and I am afraid it is hard 
to overcome. 

A busy business man may speak 50 times 
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a day to an operator he can not see and 
visualizes as a human 
familiar with tele- 


whom he never 
being. Unless he is 
phone operation, he has a_ subconscious 
impression that that operator is there with 
nothing to do except to attend to his 
calls; and if he is compelled to wait a 
fractional part of a minute for her to 
acknowledge his call, he becomes irritated 
and is often guilty of an attitude toward 
the operator which he would never assume 
toward a lady with whom he was speak- 
ing face to face. 

Courtesy As a Means to Good Rela- 

tions. 

These are some of the difficulties of 
establishing a proper public relation. In 
considering the means by which such re- 
lations may be fostered and established, 
courtesy comes to our minds first and 
foremost. Discourtesy is the unforgiv- 
able sin in utility operation, and especially 
in the operation of a telephone plant. This 
has been preached to every employe of 
every telephone company for years, and 
yet it is surprising how little impression 
has been made. 

Every employe of a telephone company 
is to the public a representative of that 
company; his attitude is the company’s at- 
titude, his faults are the faults of the 
company. This is a trite subject: I sup- 
pose that there is never a 
utility men where it is not mentioned—but 
that does not detract from the fact that 
it is, perhaps, the most important element 
in the giving of satisfactory service. 


meeting of 


Willingness to Concede a Point. 

Another great factor in establishing a 
good public relation is the willingness on 
the part of the company to concede a 
point. Complaint after complaint comes 
to my office where the whole cause of 
dissatisfaction is represented by a contro- 
versy over a sum that none of us would 
waste ten words over under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. I have seen consumers of util- 
ity products irritated to a point of frenzy 
over a question involving 25 cents and I 
have seen such complainants go out and 
do the utility hundreds of dollars of harm, 
all of which could have been avoided by 
the willingness of the company to concede 
a point. 

It is very well to insist upon your rights, 
and it is certainly proper to operate your 
telephone business in an absolutely impar- 
tial manner, allowing no discrimination, 
but that policy carried to an extreme is 
imply suicidal. After all, the telephone 
manager who will stand upon his rights 
to the extent of injuring his business ir- 
reparably instead of giving in on a 50- 
cent proposition is little more than an im- 
becile from a common sense standpoint. 
I hasten to add ‘that in southern Indiana 
there are probably no managers of this 
type, but that there are some in this 
State is evidenced by the fact that I am 
Prematurely wrinkled and aged. 

The public must be brought to a realiza- 
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tion of the difficulties inherent in the 
operation of a telephone plant. This is 
very difficult to do. The public is pri- 
marily not at all interested in these diffi- 
culties; it is interested only in results 
and rates. On this proposition the public 
will not meet you half way; you must go 
the whole route. And yet the benefits 
which accrue from an understanding by 
the public of the details of telephone op- 
eration accrue to the public’s benefit as 
greatly as they do to yours. 

Some of the larger utilities are spending 
tremendous sums annually on this work. 
These utilities are operated by shrewd, 
hard-headed men who would not make 
these expenditures if they did not think 
they were necessary and essential to the 
existence of their business. I notice con- 
stantly, from the cases which I handle, 
that the complainant who understands, or 
at least who is somewhat conversant, with 
the handling of calls and the general op- 
eration of a plant, is much easier to satisfy 
and adopts an infinitely more reasonable 
attitude than one to whom telephone oper- 
ation is an absolute mystery. 

Methods of Handling Complaints. 

A great deal of 
utilities from 


dissatisfaction with 
their 
With so many com- 


panies there has been no detinite piace 


arises methods of 


handling complaints. 


created to which a complainant may go 
and hence he is sent from Peter to Paul 
and shifted from pillar to post until his 
patience is exhausted, and whatever ad- 
justment the company makes of his com- 
plaint is unsatisfactory. 

In this connection, I have discovered by 
experience that in the larger companies at 
least, complaints should never be received 
by the same person or at the same window 
at which bills are paid, because if there 
are several Waiting to pay 
subscriber 


subscribers 
their bills and one voices a 
complaint in their hearing, all the others 
will immediately recall matters concerning 
which they have complaint to make; the 
line will be held up and each will go away 
with a grievance. 

In one of the best regulated telephone 
companies in the country, the practice is 
that when a complaint is voiced to the 
cashier, the complainant is 
directed to a place where complaints are 
heard. This method has proven extremely 
successful and while, of course, it would 
not be feasible to employ it in the case 
of small telephone companies, the princi- 
ple involved should be utilized and com- 
plainants should be directed from the 
cashier's window to the manager or to 
whomever else is 
complaints. 


immediately 


designated to receive 


Tact Is an Important Factor. 
The lack of tact as well as the want of 
courtesy will do much to impair public 
relations. Unless one possesses a certain 
amount of native tact, he had better not 
engage in the business of operating a util- 
ity, and he certainly had better not attempt 
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to run a telephone company. Take the 
trimming of trees, for example. In rural 
communities, especially, one of the most 
potent causes of trouble is the trimming 
of trees without permission, when by the 
exercise of a little tact permission could 
easily be obtained. Often when permis- 
sion is obtained, it is Shamefully abused. 

When a man who is proud of the ap- 
pearance of his grounds gives permission 
to have three or four small trees trimmed 
and later finds them cut clear down to the 
ground, he naturally—and we must ad- 
mit, justly—is incensed against the com- 
pany, and if he has an opportunity to get 
even some day, he will do it. It is most 
unwise to antagonize even those we con- 
sider least influential, because the day may 
come when the particular party whose 
hatred we have incurred will have a voice 
in determining the destinies of the com- 
pany. 

Tactfulness, too, is necessary where dis- 
connection must be made because of non- 
payment of bills. I am acquainted with a 
manager of a rather large telephone utility 
in northern Indiana whose schedule pro- 
vides that service may be disconnected if 
bills are not paid by on or before the 15th 
of the month. On the morning of the 16th 
of the month, this manager makes it his 
business to disconnect the services of all 
those who have not paid their bills for the 
current month. You can imagine the state 
of the relationship between his company 
and the public. 

His schedule provides for a reconnec- 
tion fee of $1, and he collects many of 
these fees. In my opinion, every dollar 
he collects in this manner costs him at 
least $50 in the final account. Of course, 
a man whose mental attitude is like this 
man’s is a_ hopeless proposition and 
neither the public service commission nor 
any one else can ever hope to establish 
a proper public relationship between his 
company and the community in which he 
operates. 


Employes Should Put Company in the 
Best Light. 

In conducting the business of my de- 
partment, whenever I succeed in obtaining 
an adjustment for a complainant more 
tavorable than has been offered him by 
the company, I make it a point to give 
him the impression that it is the company’s 
doing and not mine. Frequently I write 
to such complainants after such an ad- 
justment that the company, after it was 
fully conversant with the facts, was more 
than willing to make the adjustment and 
that no credit is due to the service de- 
partment, but all of it is due to the com- 
pany. 

Frequently in doubtful cases I say that 
while the matter is doubtful and there is 
considerable question whether the com- 
plainant is entitled to a refund, the com- 
pany is so anxious to see that every sub- 
scriber gets his rights that it resolves all 


doubts in his favor. I assure you it is 
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sometimes pretty difficult to write a letter 
like this after I had had to almost club 
the management of the company into ac- 
quiescing in such an adjustment. 

A good many managers take it very ill 
when I write them about a complaint. In 
such cases I often receive letters from 
the company stating that they are operat- 
ing at an extremely small margin of profit 
and are doing everything to please their 
public, the whole letter breathing an at- 
mosphere of resentment and injury. As 
a matter of fact, I never prejudge a case 
of this kind and only write the company 
regarding a complaint in order that I may 
get its side of the controversy also. 

I am fully conversant, I think, with the 
difficulty a telephone man has in pleasing 
his public in a small town, and I know 
that in many cases complaints are not 
well founded. But I would be doing the 
telephone company a great dis-service, in- 
stead of favoring it, if I did not bring to 
its attention all the complaints that have 
come before the commission. 

It should be remembered that whenever 
a complaint is taken up by the commis- 
sion, the company against whom the com- 
plaint is made is given an opportunity of 
straightening it out and of satisfying the 
complainant, if possible. I believe that 
those with whom I have dealt will admit 
that I have never taken an unreasonable 
attitude with the company, nor have I in- 
sisted that it go to unjustifiable length 
to satisfy a subscriber. But it must be 
remembered that every consumer of util- 
ity products is entitled to have the com- 
mission investigate his grievances, whether 
they be real or fancied. 

And it should be remembered further 
that the commission has no desire other 
than to see the public gets what it pays 
for, and that a relationship be established 
between the public and the utility which 
must in the end rebound to the great ad- 
vantage and benefit of both. 


Pennsylvania Association “Peps 
*"Em Up” for Convention. 


President H. E. Bradley of the Penn- 
sylvania State Telephone & Traffic Asso- 
ciation; has sent the members a remind- 
er of the convention dates and place— 
January 11, 12 and 13. 1923, in the Penn- 
Harris hotel, Harrisburg. 

In order that the. coming convention 
may be of interest to all, he has request- 
ed that the members signify the subjects 
which they most desire to hear discussed. 
They are also asked to send in any other 
thoughts or ideas which they may have 
in regard to the conduct of the meet- 
ings. 

The fast changing conditions in the 
telephone industry in Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Bradley points out, make it necessary 
that the companies co-operate more close- 
ly with each other than ever before. The 
varying political situation makes it im- 
perative that they preserve a solid, close- 
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ORDERLINESS 
By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Some people, in fact a great many people, have very little idea how to 
cultivate a home atmosphere surrounding their dwellings or in them. I have 
in mind especially their front and backdoor yards which I view from train 
windows. In cities, I know, the best views are not seen from train windows ; 
but in the country it is different. Traveling people see the best and the worst. 

Today, was cold, gray and dreary. A drizzling rain emphasized the lack 
of effort on the part of some people to keep the surroundings of their homes 
orderly. I wondered how some of the homes must look inside. Back porches, 
and occasionally front porches were cluttered with old lounges, bedsprings, 
washing machines, etc.; the etc. was strewn everywhere. The wet soggy 
grounds which had grown no grass for years, were strewn with broken, 
dilapidated farm machinery. 

Some of these places I have viewed in spring, summer, autumn and win- 
ter, and even the seasons dressed in their soft colors of green, gold and white 
only make these habitations of humans look worse by contrast. The snow 
which seems so cold, although so clean as it drops from the heavens, some- 
times throws a pure white mantle over all of this disorder and until it melts, 
all home places look alike; but it melts. 

I visit offices, occasionally, which are as cheerless looking as last summer’s 
bird nests hanging to a limb in a drenching rain. Everything depends on the 
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housekeeper. Some people can make home with a few flowers, a pail of water, 


and a broom. 
Orderliness. 


I have just visited the office of such a little housekeeper, 


Some operators say: “I don’t have to scrub, sweep and dust at home 
and I won't do it here.” So they sit with their feet in a clutter, and wonder 
what is more dreary than telephone work. After a while, they get married ; 
{ wonder what kind of housekeepers they make. 
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working, harmonious organization for the 
protection of the industry as a whole. 

For these two reasons, the officers of 
the association urge every telephone man 
in the state to make plans to attend the 
convention, to be prepared to present his 
thoughts and ideas as to the future and 
to do his part in keeping the industry on 
a sound, money-making basis. 

The convention last year had an ex- 
ceptional array of exhibits and the pros- 
pects now are that this year’s will be no 
whit less complete. 

An operators’ traffic conference will be 
held in conjunction with the meeting and 
all the member companies are advised to 
send as many operators as possible. Mr. 
Bradley suggests that in order that each 
company may have a good representation, 
some of the old operators who have left 
the company be employed temporarily to 
relieve the present employes. 

A program of timely interest has been 
prepared and it should be very success- 
ful in its purpose to give the operators 
a supply of new ideas for improving the 
service and advancing their companies, and 
inspiration to carry them out. 


Keystone Holds Its Position on 
the Road to Better Days. 


The gross earnings of the Keystone 
Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., were 


some $11,300 better last October than dur- 
ing October, 1921. 

The net earnings were also higher, ex- 
penses having been less during the past 
month. 

For the first 10 months of this year 
the total gross earnings were lower than 
for the year previous, but the net earn- 
ings were higher. Tne surplus for the 
period was about $45,000 above that for 
the first 10 months of 1921. 

The comparative statement follows: 


For month ended 
October 31, Year 
1922. previous. 
Gross earnings ......$ 142,063 $ 140,690 
Operating expensesand 
82,604 
62,580 58,086 
41,195 39,515 


79,483 





Net earnings 
Less interest charges. 





Balance available for 
dividends, surplus 
and reserve .....$ 21,385 $ 18,51 
For 10 months ence 
October 31, Year 
1922. previous. 
Gross earnings $1,391,814 $1,437,: 
Operating expenses and 
820,436 935,’ 


$ 571,878 $ 502.2: 
416,169  391,° 





Net earnings 
Less interest charges. 





Balanceavailable for 
dividends, surplus 
and revenue ....$ 155,209 $ 110% 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Live wire salesmen passing through 
Display their goods so nice and new; 
And load you up with junk a few— 
Some fine day. 


Thirty days doth quickly flit 

When come some letters “Please re- 
mit”; 

Seems like that’s the worst of it— 

One has to pay. 


While I do not wish to infer that all 
which you buy from the lightning, fast- 
moving salesmen is to be classed as junk, 
yet, the specialist is pretty apt to carry 
a line in which will be a few articles 
that appeal strongly to the fancy at 
first but which do not seem to be of the 
use you expected, when you told him to 
enter the order. The reason for the fact 
that you do not get stung so often, when 
buying from the old reliable acquaintance, 
is that the house for which he travels 
would not think of putting out a line 
unless they knew it was going to prove 
useful and valuable to their customers 
and give satisfactory service. 

The flash salesman, who hops once 
across the territory with a bunch of 
shiny doo-dads and trick inventions which 
have not been tried out, does not expect 
to come back again as he is a specialist 
in his line and only goes once into a 
territory as a rule. The reason for him 
is the same as it is for the man who 
scorns any other line of work than can- 
vassing with a quick-selling novelty, or 
one who prefers to sell books or mining 
stock or anything along such lines. 

The old reliable salesman expects to 
come to your town for many years. To 
do that he must not only have to sell 
things which will be of use to you but he 
must have a good insight into your needs 
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The Salesman Who Represents the Reliable House Is 
Never in a Hurry to Get You to Sign an Order. 


and know how to advise you on a variety 
ot subjects; which means that he must 
oe f : 

be entirely conversant with your business 


and a student of the profession which 
you follow. 


By Well Clay 


Mostly he is a graduate of the shop or 
plant himself—he may have been the man- 
ager of a small exchange at first. He 
knows your troubles as well as your re- 
quirements in a business way. The fly- 
by-night salesman cares not for your 
needs nor bothers his head about your 
troubles so long as he can 
get an order quickly and 
get on to the next customer. 
He does not lay awake 
nights figuring out ways in 
which he can better serve 
you. 

The salesman who repre- 
sents the old reliable house 
is never in a hurry to get 
you to sign an order and is 
willing, in most cases, to go 
over your plant with you 
ard give you the benefit of 
his advice on any matters 
which may for the moment 
be demanding attention. He tells you when 
you are following out practices which his 
experience has convinced him will lead to 
trouble. Often he picks up _ valuable 
pieces of information from you about 
matters which your experiences have 
proved to be correct and passes them on to 
your neighboring manager or linemen. 

If something you have purchased from 
the old reliable concern does not turn out 
as you expected or proves to be defective 
or unsuited in any way for your needs, 
the salesman is always ready to help you 
out by either taking back the article and 
replacing it, if defective, or giving you 
credit, where possible, if unsuited for 
your needs. 

The old reliable house does not put 
salesmen on the road who are unreliable, 
if they can help it—and 
they generally can. It is 
not the big flock of orders 
which they wish so much 
as a steady flow of business 
which stays sold and gives 
service and satisfaction to 
the customer. 

The gim crack salesman 
cares nothing about your 
needs, your troubles or 
your future business, if he 
can land a quick order ata 
profit. He is interested in 
salesmanship exclusively, so 
far as your order goes, and 
not friendship or desire to serve. He is 
not building a solid structure of enduring 
business but rather sets up his flimsy tent 
for the moment and lights the torch of 
eloquence, while he ballyhoos his wares 
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and then fades from the picture with an 
order fer a few dollars worth of novelties. 

The houses which he represents, or 
from which he obtains his wares in trade, 
are like himself, short-lived. They do not 
go after trade by the long and tedious 
road of real service and friendship but 





They Do Not Give Real Service but ‘“‘Hop to It” and 
Make a Getaway with as Much Profit as Possible. 


“hop to it” and make a getaway with as 
much profit as possible. 

Their stock in trade does not consist of 
standard materials but is constantly 
changing from one thing to another. 
Their basements are full of left-overs 
which go at bargain prices to make room 
for the new stuff which is being con- 
stantly dropped from the lists as they 
cease or fail to move. They do not ad- 
vertise extensively and their name is not 
a familiar one in the columns of the trade 
papers. Most of their so-called advertis- 
ing is done by the circular method, but 
mainly they hawk their wares in true old- 
time bunk style. 

If they ever do break into print in an 
advertisement in the reliable trade papers, 
it is for only an issue or so and then the 
readers know them no more. Side-show 
methods of salesmanship are never used 
by the old reliable houses whose ads you 
see weekly and whose names have been 
familiar ones to you since you have been 
in business. You know, that in buying 
from the old reliable you will get a square 
deal, good advice if you are wrong, good 
treatment as to your financial obligations 
with them, and satisfactory service from 
the goods you buy. 

Of course, old-time, reliable, long-es- 
tablished concerns make mistakes in judg- 
ment very often in handling new lines 
and do often take on lines which prove to 
be short-lived, unsatisfactory and un- 
suited for the service for which they are 
intended. But as soon as defects begin 
to show up, they make all haste to settle 
all complaints arising from this source 
and to either drop the line entirely or 
have the factory sources make such im- 
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provements as seem to be necessary in 
order that the article will serve the pur- 
pose for which it was intended to be used. 

In this way they perform a two-fold 
favor, to the manufacturers, who may be 
the most- conscientious of men with an 
earnest desire to make good in sharing 
with you a part of the burden which 
must, of necessity, rest on all consumers 
in this age of rapid development of 
modern inventions. We must all expect 
to stand part of the losses incurred while 
any article is brought to perfection, if we 
would have the use of them while they 
are being developed. 

We get a passing service from most of 
them, anyhow, even if we do later have 
to replace the articles with improved onés 
of the same make or similar accessories 
of other makes. The lightning arrester, 
which we may have discarded for one of 
better design, may have to be thrown in 
the junk pile but it was not a total loss 
if we credit it with the service it per- 
formed while it was in use. 

These things we all know and accept 
as part of the game, but in every tele- 
phone storehouse are numerots articles 
which have been bought from casual 
salesmen and never utilized, for the rea- 
son they were not suitable but down- 
right impractical as more mature judg- 
ment has shown. Let us not add to the 
pile more than we can help. 

APHORISM : The 


never contains a prize. 


prize package 


New York Association Has Its 
Sixth District Meeting. 


The sixth of those district meetings for 
which New York has become celebrated— 
so productive are they of good results— 
was held by the southeastern division of 
the Up-State Telephone Association at 
Middletown, November 15, in the Elks’ 
club house. 

The total attendance at this meeting was 
115, of which 72 were telephone men, 38 
operators, and five guests. That statement 
really doesn’t need a comment—it tells the 
story—but it offers an irrisistible tempta- 
tion to remark that it is an exceptionally 
good representation for a district meeting. 
But the members get so much out of each 
meeting that they count it an opportunity 
lost when they are obliged to miss one. 

A noteworthy address and one that re- 
ceived much applause was given at the 
morning session—which came to order 
at 10:00 o’clock. A. C. Madden, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Middle- 
town, after welcoming the telephone men 
to the city, commended the organization 
and pointed out how necessary it is in the 
day of “political self-seekers” that they 
work unitedly to protect their own inter- 
ests. 

“Of late years,” said Mr. Madden, “it 
has been fashionable for a certain type of 
politician to grind his axe on the public 
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service corporations’ grindstone. Telephone 


rates and light rates are too frequently the 


subject of attack from political self-seek- 
ers who hope to advance their own popu- 
larity that way. You are certainly wise in 
getting together to give these men a run 
for their money.” 

George R. Fuller, of Rochester, presi- 
dent of the association, responded to Mr. 
Madden’s talk with words of warm appre- 
ciation for the reception accorded the as- 
sociation and for his defense of business 
interests. 

J. G. Ihmsen, of Albany, vice-president 
and general manager of the Up-State or- 
ganization, presented some figures indicat- 
ing the growth it has had in its brief ex- 
istence. 

Mr. Ihmsen advocated codperation be- 
tween telephone companies and subscribers, 
and he also advised close codperation with 
the municipal and state authorities and 
with other public utilities with a view to 
bringing about a condition of harmony 
throughout the state. He caytioned all 
telephone companes to improve their ser- 
vice wherever it is possible to do so and 
to make a strong effort to satisfy all its 
patrons. 

“The manager of the 
local telephone company,” he said, “should 
take his place as a prominent citizen of the 
community. He operates a utility that is 
indispensable to the people and should be 
recognized in the neighborhood as a busi- 
ness man representing an essential indus- 
try.” 

Speaking of the work of the New York 
Telephone Co. in Orange county, FE. H. 
Greenleaf, assistant general plant super- 
intendent of the 


owner or the 


company, who. re- 
ceived his first telephone training in Mid- 
dletown more than 25 years ago, told of 
the heretofore unsatisfactory service given 
long distance calls. He declared that the 
big interests were working to give the long 
distance calls right of way and that every- 
thing was being done to facilitate the sat- 
isfactory solution of the prob!em. 

He declared that the situation was never 
so acute as it is now, and spoke of the 
laying of aerial cable which will run as 
far as Goshen and which will be com- 
pleted early next spring. One of the rea- 
sons for the cable terminating at Goshen 
was that it is in direct New 
York City. 

As an instance of the codperation and 
ability of the limemen, Mr. Greenleaf de- 
clared that 13 men performed the task of 
laying six miles of cable in one day. 

Edward R. Davenport, telephone expert 
for the Orange County Telephone Co., of 
Middletown, delivered an interesting ad- 
dress on telephone troubles and reme:iies. 

This closed the morning session and 
luncheon was then served in the Elks’ din- 
ing room. 

During the afternoon Wm. R. Adams, 
division commercial manager of the New 
York Telephone Co. at Albany, spoke of 


line with 
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the pleasant relations existing between the 
locally owned connecting companies and 
the New York Telephone Co., which car- 
ries practically all of the long distance 
business throughout the southeastern dis- 
trict. 

He complimented the Up-State associa- 
tion in the strongest terms upon the good 
work that it is doing for the telephone in- 
dustry and invited the closest codperation 
between the association, its members, and 
the New York company. 

Edwin Fancher, president of the Orange 
County company, spoke entertainingly of 
his telephone experience, which covers a 
long period of years, and described in an 
interesting manner his first knowledge. of 
the telephone—which came to him through 
an opportunity to inspect the original 
model Alexander Graham 
Bell in 1876 at the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia. 


exhibited by 


A number of telephone men from the 
district were called upon by Chairman F. 
D. Fancher to describe the conditions in 
their immediate exchange area. 
those who took 
were: 

John H. Wright, vice-president of the 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., Jamestown; 
C. F. Fowler, treasurer of the Walden 
Telephone Co., Walden; John R. Hess, 
president of the Western Sullivan Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Callicoon: C. W. 
Bump, manager of the Subscribers Ser- 
vice Telephone Co., Woodridge; F. C. 
Saunders, president of the Allegany 
County Telephone Co., Wellsville; J. H. 
Dodge, district plant superintendent of the 
New York Telephone Co., Albany, and 
many others. 

The operators’ traffic conference 
conducted in the 


Among 


part in the discussions 


was 
chamber of commerce 
rooms by Lillian A. Vavasour, traffic in- 
spector for the Friendship Telephone Co., 
Syracuse. 


Dates for Annual Conventions of 
State Associations. 


The following dates selected for state 
association conventions have been ap- 
proved by the United States Independent 
Telephone Association : 

Pennsylvania Telephone & Traffic Asso- 
ciation, January 12 and 13, in the Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg; 

South Dakota Telephone Association, 
January 17, 18 and 19, in the new Marvin- 
Hughitt Hotel, Huron; 

Minnesota Telephone Association, Janu- 
ary 23, 24 and 25, at St. Paul—hotel to be 
decided upon later; 

Texas Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, March 20 to 23, at the Hotel 
Adolphus, Dallas; 

Upstate Telephone Association of New 
York, April 17-18, Rochester ; 

Indiana Telephone Association, Septerr- 
ber 19 and 20, Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis. 
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“Listening In” on English Lines 


First Large Automatic Exchange Installed—Toll Service in Vicinity of Lon- 


don Extended, Rates Reduced—President of British Engineers’ Organization 
Discusses Plans for Bringing European Service Up to the U. S. Standard 


First Relay Automatic Exchange 
Opened in mngland. 

The first automatic public telephone 
exchange of its size, completely automatic 
with no local operators, is now in opera- 
tion at Fleetwood, nine miles from Black- 
pool, England. This automatic exchange 
was installed by the Relay Automatic 
Telephone Co., and the government re- 
cently provided facilities for its inspection 
by interested traders, large telephonic 
subscribers. 

The exchange has no local operators 
for trunk and long distance calls or for 
inquiries. There is no local manual board, 
there being a two-wire trunk direct from 
the automatic board to the manual board 
at the Blackpool central exchange, nine 
miles away. 

A subscriber wishing to make a tele- 
phone call over the long distance line or 
with other exchanges, dials O. This gives 
him automatic connection where his call 
is handled manually. When hanging up 
the receiver the subscriber gives the clear- 
ing signal direct to the operator nine miles 
away. Inward calls are similarly com- 
pleted by the operators on the manual 
board at Blackpool dialling over two-wire 
trunks. 

The whole of the switching operations 
required to put subscribers in touch with 
each other are performed automatically 
by means of a simple type of relay. The 
exchange is laid out for an _ ultimate 
capacity of 920 lines with 40 trunks out- 
going and 40 incoming. When com- 
pleted, it will contain 22,025 relays or an 
all-in average of 24 per line. At the 
present time there are 480 lines with 
12.568 relays, or an average of 26 per 
subseriber’s line. Total floor space oc- 
cupied is 875 square feet, of which 330 
are taken up by the batteries, the power 
plant and test desk. 


New Toll Charges for London, 
England, Area. 

The toll exchange, established in Lon- 
don, England, to reduce pressure on long 
distance services, and to speed up calls 
within a 30-mile radius of London has 
now been extended to take in around 90 
new places on the south coast, the east 
coast and the southeast of England. By 
means of the toll exchange, subscribers 
are enabled to get immediate connection. 

One of the features of the service is 
a reduced cost rate. Afternoon calls now 
cost much less than morning calls, while 
calls made after 7 p. m. are in most cases 
half the price of morning calls. From 


By Jack Brooks 


now on subscribers within the 30 or 50- 
mile radius of London must ask for 
“Toll” instead of “Trunks” (long dis- 
tance) as hitherto, when wanting a tele- 
phone connection. 

Reduced long distance charges now 
make it possible to hold a three-minute 
telephone conversation for distances from 
7% to 10 miles, for eight cents; 10 
to 12% miles, 11 cents; 12% to 15 
miles, 14 cents; 15 to 20 miles, 17 cents; 
20 to 25 miles, 20 cents, and so on in 
graduated stages up to 400 or 450 miles, 
the cost of which for three minutes is 
$2.37. These rates are slightly lower for 
calls made after 2 p. m., while for calls 
made after 7 p. m., the rate for the 400- 
450-mile call is exactly one-half the cost 
of the morning charge, viz: $1.19. 





The Problems of International 
Telephony. 

Problems of international telephony in 
Europe were dealt with by Frank Gill 
in his inaugural address as president of 
the Bristish Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers. 

The advantages to be derived from the 
technical advances made in the telephonic 
art, said Mr. Gill—great increase in the 
distances spoken over and in the number 
of channels of communication, cheapness, 
security and speed—can be realized only 
by definite and unified planning throughout 
the area to be served, with unity of main- 
tenance and operation. He outlined plans 
by which through telephonic communica- 
tion between cities of Europe might be 
developed to a degree of efficiency now at- 
tained between the cities of the U. S. A. 

Mr. Gill showed that the result of load- 
ing the circuit is reduced attenuation and 
somewhat impaired articulation in open- 
wire circuits, and reduced attenuation and 
better articulation in cable circuits. The 
use of repeaters, he said, enables addi- 
tional energy to be put into the line as 
required, and the attenuation can be re- 
duced by that method. 

It now no longer is necessary, he said, 
to sacrifice the quality which can be ob- 
tained on open-wire circuits by loading 
them in order to reduce the attenuation 
since this reduction can be effected by 
repeaters. Long, heavy, open-wire lines 
are not now loaded, but are repeatered. 

With cable circuits, loading must ob- 
tain since it is necessary for the reduc- 
tion of frequency distortion, he said, but 
the tendency is towards lighter toading 
to raise the speed of the circuit thus re- 
ducing echo trouble. There was recently 
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developed and put into operation for com- 


mercial use the carrier system, the 
speaker said. 3y this means carrier 
waves of different frequencies for each 


channel of communication are generated. 

With the aid of band filters the desired 

range of frequency is permitted to pass 

into each channel, but only frequencies 

within that range. 

Great Demand for Service in Great 
Britain’s Rural Towns. 


The British postmaster-general states 
that before long every village in England 
will be connected by telephone. Every 
month, according to the government’s tele- 
phone department, many score of new 
rural exchanges are authorized. There 
is an unusual keenness being shown in 
the villages now in connection with tele- 
phone service and the telephone depart- 
ment is at a loss to account for it. 

“We are not creating exchanges as 
quickly as we are authorizing them” said 
a telephone official. “There are difficulties 
of way-leaves in connection with the erec- 
tion of poles to be overcome, but we are 
endeavoring to bring the telephone to the 
door of all the kingdom just as quickly 
as possible. 

From this it would seem that the coun- 
try is getting over its prejudice towards 
the telephone and is beginning to recog- 
nize that the telephone is one of the most 
vital factors in daily national efficiency 
and progress. 


Proper Use of Telephone Baffled 
Earl of Balfour. 


Lloyd George is well known to have the 
strongest objections to speaking on the 
telephone, and there are few people who 
can boast that they have “rung him up.” 
That perhaps is sufficient foundation for 
a story that is circulating in the political 
clubs, according to the Manchester (Eng.) 
Guardian. Mr. Balfour, so the story runs, 
had occasion to telephone the other day on 
urgent business. A secretary was called 
to the telephone and told that Mr. Balfour 
wished to speak. After that the secretary 
could hear nothing for some moments ex- 
cept a distant and confused mumbling. 

The secretary was much abashed, and 
was summoning up courage to request Mr. 
Balfour to “speak up” when Mr. Balfour’s 
voice suddenly came through clearly: “I’m 
very sorry; I’m afraid I’m as bad at the 
telephone as Lloyd George himself. I’ve 
been talking for the last two minutes into 
the thing you ought to put to your ear.” 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 






Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 


and Actions of City 


Nebraska Commision Questions 
Labor Charges of Bell. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
locking horns with the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. the 
charges it makes for labor in connection 
with changes of boards and long exten- 
sions. The latest complaint to the com- 
mission was made by Dean Cutter of the 
University of Nebraska school of medicine 
at Omaha. 

The dean wanted the P. B. X. switch- 
board moved about a dozen feet. He said 
the company had sent four different men 
down at different times; each giving an 
estimate. Each time a new man made an 
estimate, he put the cost higher than the 
others, until the last quotation reached 
$120. He was told that this charge was 
authorized by the commission in its recent 
order, but he was informed by that body 
that it did not cover such cases. 

The commission had some trouble re- 
cently with the company over the exces- 
sive cost, as it deemed it, for making a 
rural extension beyond. the usual limits. 
For such work the company is allowed to 
charge the additional cost. The commis- 
sion called for the figures, and an investi- 
gation showed that the company had 
charged up as labor, in digging the hole 
for the pole, nearly twice what it had 
agreed to pay the farmer for digging it. 

The commission is of the opinion that 
the company is charging such work with 
a labor cost that is not directly incurred in 
the work. It thinks that the cost of main- 
taining an expensive corps of engineers at 
the Omaha headquarters is figured in and 
spread over such pieces of work, and it 
is not inclined to allow it as a proper item 
of expense. It proposes to go to the mat 
with the company over whether all such 
expense shall be spread over all work done 
or be charged directly to that work to 
which the engineers devote their entire 
time. 


sion is 
over 


Supreme Court Hearing Started on 
Michigan Bell Case. 


With thousands of pages of testimony 
and exhibits to be read into the records, 
the hearing of the mandamus in the Mich- 
igan State Telephone Co. rate case, which 
began in the Supreme court, November 14, 
is expected to last for several weeks. 

The first phase of the case was the 
hearing of the mass of testimony by Cir- 
cuit Judge Guy. M.. Chester, of Hillsdale, 
appointed commissioner by the supreme 
court. 

Following the reading of the record, 





Councils Relative to 


both sides will present arguments and 
briefs and Judge Chester will submit the 
case to the supreme court with his rec- 
ommendations. The case does not involve 
questions of fact as much as the ques- 
tion of the application of the law to the 
facts which have been established by the 
hearing before the Michigan Public Utili- 
ties Commission. 

The action was begun when the tele- 
phone company, in United States district 
court in Detroit, sought to prevent the 
carrying out of the rate reduction order 
issued by the commission. 

The state countered with an action in 
the Ingham county circuit court in an 
effort to obtain a writ of mandamus com- 
pelling the telephone company to put the 
reduced rates fixed in the order into ef- 
fect. 

Upon the agreement oi both parties 
and with the consent of Judge Tuttle in 
the federal court, the case was taken out 
of both the federal court and the Ingham 
county court and carried directly to the 
where it will be 


state supreme court, 


threshed out. 


Louisiana Supreme Court Takes 
Motion Under Advisement. 


The motion of the Louisiana Public 
Service Commission to dissolve the injunc- 
tion granted by Judge Foster restraining 
the commission from enforcing a new 
schedule of reduced telephone rates pend- 
ing the final decision of the supreme court 
on whether the rates are confiscatory or 
not, was argued November 13 before the 
United States supreme court by attorneys 
for the commission and the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. The supreme 
court took the motion under advisement. 

The company won its fight against the 
new rates in the United States district 
court at New Orleans when the case was 
originally tried before Judge Foster. An 
appeal was taken to the -United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals which reversed the 
ruling of Judge Foster, and ordered the 
new rates into effect pending the final de- 
termination on the merits of the case. 
Later Judge Foster granted an order sus- 
pending the new rates, pending an appeal 
by the company to the supreme court from 
the decision of the circuit court. The 
commission appealed to the supreme court 
to dissolve the injunction granted by Judge 
Foster. 

The counsel for the telephone company 
contended that unless the order remained 
in force the revenue which the company 
would lose under the new rates while the 
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Franchise. Rates and Service 


case was being adjudicated could never be 
recovered in the event it was finally held 
that the new rates were confiscatory. 

On the other hand, counsel for the com- 
mission insisted that the new rates were 
fair and reasonable and that the sub- 
scribers should enjoy the benefits of the 
reduction provided in the new schedule in- 
stead of being compelled to await an in- 
definite period for final action to be taken 
by the courts. 

Properties of Three Missouri Com- 
panies Change Hands. 

Approval was given in recent orders of 
the Missouri Public Service Commission 
to the sale of two companies and certain 
lines of a third company—letters of acqui- 
escence in the tranfers having been re- 
ceived by the commission from the mayors 
of the respective towns affected. 

An order of November 13 authorized 
D. W. Hern to sell the Rich Hill Tele- 
phone Co., of Rich Hill, to R. B. Parker. 

On November 15 C. H. Deckard, sole 
owner of the Eminence Telephone Co., of 
Eminence, was granted permission to sell 
to C. W. Brooner the exchanges at Birch 
Tree and Winona; the lines connecting 
those two places; the lines connectinz 
Birch Tree and Montier, and Winona and 
the Brown farm. 

W. A. Chilcott was given authority by 
the order of November 21 to sell the 
Miami Independent Telephone Co., of 
Miami, to A. M. Haynie. 


Cumberland Bell Rates Extended 
for Year in Louisville, Ky. 


The city council of Louisville, Ky., has 
extended the present rates of the Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Co., for 
a period of one year, without changes of 
any kind. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., represented by its attorney, 
Chesley H. Searcy, had little trouble in 
getting an extension of its present rates 
for another year. These rates are: 

Residence party lines, $2.50 a month; 
residence straight lines, $3.50 a month, and 
business lines, $7 a month. 


Brief Filed by City in New York 
Telephone Co. Rate Case. 


John P. O’Brien, corporation counsel 
for New York City, through his assistant, 
M. M. Fertig, filed the city’s brief with 
the New York Public Service Commis 
sion in the rate case of the New York 
Telephone Co., on November 15. 

The city asks that at least $9,000,000 b: 











December 2, 1922. 


refunded to subscribers in the city of New 
York for excess telephone rates paid from 
April 1, 1921, to December 31, 1922, and 
that local exchange rates be immediately 
reduced by at least 20 per cent below those 
now in effect. 

The filing of the city’s brief is the close 
of a case which the city has been fighting 
for over two years. The proceeding was 
started by the application of the New 
York Telephone Co. to the commission for 
authority to increase its rates over those in 
effect in the fall of 1920. Sixty-three 
hearings have been held, 7,875 pages of 
testimony taken and 320 exhibits submit- 
ted, many of these exhibits consisting of 
volumes of data. 

The company claims that it is entitled 
to a return upon $270,811,226. The city’s 
investigation developed that the cost of 
the property in use upon December 31, 
1921, was not in excess of $161,073,170. 
As depreciation reserves had been accu- 
mulated out of rates paid by the public, 
the city contends that the company is not 
entitled to a return upon these reserves 
and that, therefore, $44,718,546 should be 
deducted, leaving as the amount upon 
which the company is entitled to a return 
not more than $106,354,624. 

As to the fair rate of return, the city 
contends that 6 per cent is ample and in 
the brief refers to the decisions of other 
commissions where this amount has been 
used, and also to congressional legisla- 
tion fixing 5% per cent for railroad rates. 
While the war was in progress 8 per cent 
was allowed, but the city produced evi- 
dence to show that interest rates have 
dropped from 114 to 2 per cent within the 
last two years. 


Missouri Commission Extends the 
Schedules of Six Companies. 


The Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission entered orders on November 
13 permitting four companies to con- 
tinue using schedules of advanced 
rates previously allowed and thereafter ex- 
tended by supplementary orders which ex- 
pired December 1. Similar orders were 
entered for two other companies on No- 
vember 22. - 


The companies affected by the Novem-., 


ber 13 orders are: Laredo Telephone Co., 
Laredo; Marthasville Telephone Ex- 
change, Marthasville; Northeast Misouri 
Telephone Co., Canton; Princeton Tele- 
phone Co., Princeton. 

Those affected by the later orders are: 
Bucklin Telephone Exchange, Bucklin; 
and United Telephone Co. for its ex- 
changes at Cole Camp, Lincoln and War- 
saw. 





Ninety Miles of Telephone Wiring 
in New Nebraska Capitol. 
While the new Nebraska capitol building 


is being constructed, the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. will work with the elec- 
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tric wiring company to fully equip the 
building with cables so that telephone in- 
struments may be conveniently and easily 
installed in all the rooms. An effort is 
being made to anticipate every possible 
future need and the construction will be 
the best that is known. 

To supply the 358 telephone outlets pro- 
vided for in the plans of the architect, 
there must be laid in conduits 3,700 teet 


of lead covered cable that will contain 


148,000 feet of wire. There will also be 
about 27,500 feet of rubber covered in- 
sulated wire, or about 90 miles of wire. 

The cable alone contains 900 pounds of 
copper, 2,550 pounds of lead sheathing and 
300 pounds of silk and cotton insulation. 
Nebraska Mutual Company Sold 

to Place it on Commercial Basis. 

C. E. Campbell, district manager at 
Waterloo, Iowa, for the Northwestern 
3ell Telephone Co., has purchased the 
property of the Swanton (Neb.) Mutual 
Telephone Co., and will operate it in con- 
nection with the Western company, which 
he also owns. 

The Swanton company desired to enter 
the commercial field, but could not agree 
among its stockholders. It was, therefore, 
decided to sell to Mr. Campbell, who oper- 
ates the nearest exchange, at Western. He 
desires to put in business rates of $2.50 
and $2.00 a month, with 75 cents for ex- 
tensions, and $1.75, $1.50 and $1.25, with 
50 cents for extensions for residence. 

Mr. Campbell, in his application to the 
state commission, says that as part pay- 
ment he is to render service for a number 
of stockholders, and that the exchange, 
having but 140 stations, is too small, to 
operate as a separate unit. 

He is unable to do this from Western 
at present, but eventually will put it on a 
farm service basis. He says most of the 
subscribers have agreed to the new sche- 
dule, and he asks that it be speedily put in 
effect, subject to future complaints. 





Only a Few English Farms Are 
Equipped With Telephones. 

The telephone is not extensively used 
on the farms of Great Britain. Accord- 
ing to a recent statement by the Depart- 
ment of Posts and Telegraphs, which op- 
erates the telephone service, there were 
only 4,400 rural party-line subscribers in 
all of Great Britain. 

There were 4,298,493 farm telephones in 
the United States on January 1, 1920, 
according to the report of the census 
bureau. 


“Cross-Talk” Complaints Being 
Made in Great Britain. 
Complaints of telephone subscribers in 
England that cross-talk is becoming com- 
mon on the telephone have produced ex- 
pressions of surprise from the govern- 
ment telephone officials since, they say, 
“telephone cross-talk” is an uncommon 
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complaint in the British telephone service, 
and under the present telephone system. 

Subscribers who say that the efficiency 
of the service, which recently reached a 
high standard (for that country) is fall- 
ing off again, supplied officials with in- 
stances of toll talks being stopped by 
wireless Morse code signals. R. A. Dal- 
zell, the new telephone director, has prom- 
ised to investigate. 


Approves Purchase of Coshocton 
Company by Ohio Bell. 

The purchase of the Coshocton Tele- 
phone Co., of Coshocton, by the Ohio 
Be'l Telephone Co. was authorized No- 
vember 17 by the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission. 

The consideration was shown to be 
$206,153.85, with adjustments to or with- 
drawals from June 30, 1922. 

Efficient Judge Fines Auto Speeder 
Over Telephone. 

Justice W. F. Haase, of Marinette, Wis., 
believes in efficiency in fining speed vio- 
lators. W. T. Comstock, of Oconto, was 
arrested there for going at an alleged rate 
of 44 miles an hour, and was ordered to 
appear before Justice Haase. Being unable 
to appear in court on the date set, Mr. 
Comstock called the justice by long dis- 
tance, telling him of his trouble. 

“Do you plead guilty?” queried the jus- 
tice. 

“Yes, I enter a plea of guilty.” 

“Then I fine you $10 and costs amount- 
ing to $14.70.” 

A check covering the amount was re- 
ceived and Mr. Comstock was a free man. 


Newspaper Advertising Obtained 
by Telephone. 
Examination of the classified or want 
ad columns of the daily newspapers of 
Illinois discloses that a majority of the 
ads carry telephone numbers by which the 

advertisers prefer to be reached. 

A very large percentage of these ads 
were transmitted to the newspapers by 
telephone. The telephone saves walking, 
writing, much bother and a great deal of 
time. 

Classified advertising men assert that the 
telephone is a most valuable advertising 
builder for newspapers. Many newspapers 
extend credit to classified advertisers, if 
their names are in the telephone directory. 





Patrons Ask Transfer, Companies 
Agree, Commission Approves. 
On November 24 the Wisconsin Rail- 

road Commission authorized the Deerfiield 

Telephone Co., of Deerfield, to transfer a 

number of its subscribers to the Interurban 

Telephone Co., of Lake Mills. 

Seven of the Deerfield company’s pa- 
trans, living in the towns of Medina and 
Deerfield, had their business and social 
interests in the village of Marshall, which 
is served by the Interurban company, and 
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requested the commission to order the In- 
terurban company to furnish them service. 

At the hearing, the managers of both 
companies declared that it was a matter of 
public convenience that those subscribers 
be transferred to the Deerfield line. 

In order to avoid duplication of equip- 
ment, the two companies held a conference 
after the hearing and agreed upon a price 
to be paid to the Deerfield company by the 
Interurban company. The commission 
was notified on November 18 that the sale 
had been completed, so an order was en- 
tered on the 24th authorizing that the sub- 
scribers be connected to the Interurban 
lines. 


Eastern Wisconsin Company Gets 
Increases for Three Lines. 


Authority to establish new rate sche- 
dules for three of its lines was granted 
the Eastern Wisconsin Telephone Co., of 
Chilton, by the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission on November 24. 

The Valders-Quarry line is a full metal- 
lic circuit six miles long and serving five 
stations, three business and two residence. 
Exchange service is obtained from the 
central office at Valders, for which there 
is a switching charge of 50 cents per tele- 
phone per month. 

The company has no other exchange 
property in the immediate territory of the 
Valders-Quarry line, but it maintains toll 
circuits connecting these communities with 
its system and with the exchange at Mani- 
towoc. Two cooperative companies par- 
allel the circuits in question all the way 
from Quarry to Valders, and serve all of 
the rural subscribers. 

The commission was of the opinion that 
the line could be loaded to carry eight 
business stations, four business and six 
rural residence, or twelve rural residence 
stations. Accordingly, it fixed rates that 
should be adequate when the number of 
subscribers would be increased to any one 
of these divisions. 

In the matter of the Glenbeulah line it 
appeared that the Eastern Wisconsin 
company had originally constructed a toll 
circuit between its Elkhart Lake exchange 
and Glenbeulah and that toll service was 
obtained from a toll station. 

However, in order to satisfy the ob- 
jections of certain business men, the com- 
pany established toll terminals in their re- 
spective places of business and charged 50 
cents per month for this service, in addi- 
tion to the regular toll charge. 

At the present time there are seven busi- 
ness patrons on this circuit. The nature 
of the circuit makes it possible for these 
subscribers to converse with each other, so 
that they have exchange service to a lim- 
ited extent. 

In order to remove discrimination in 
favor of these seven patrons and against 
other subscribers in the community who 
receive regular exchange service, the com- 
mission authorized the company to dis- 
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continue the charge of 50 cents per sub- 
scriber and to apply the schedule now in 
effect at the Elkhart Lake exchange. 

The increase allowed for the Plymouth 
lines affects 83 subscribers, who receive 
service over seven lines connected to the 
Plymouth exchange of the Plymouth 
Telephone Co. The maximum number of 
subscribers on a line is 15, the minimum 
8. All the lines are full metallic. 

The application showed a book value of 
$4,050 for the Plymouth lines, which in- 
cludes poles, lines and subscribers instru- 
ments. The expense for 1921 was $974, or 
$11.60 per instrument, which the commis- 
sion thought very conservative. The rates 
requested will yield approximately $1,494 
in revenue per year. As the requirement, 
providing for expenses, return and de- 
preciation, is in excess of $1,500, they were 
allowed. 

The schedules for the three lines are: 


Valders-Quarry line— 


Rural business sesulecae a 

os ere 2.00 
Glenbeulah line— 

SR NS sigs wo wns oa eulewe 1.65 
Plymouth lines— 

Cee CPC RTT 1.75 

oy 1.50 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ILLINOIS. 

November 23: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on application of Bureau County In- 
dependent Telephone Co., of Princeton, 
for authority to issue $16,150 of its com- 

mon capital stock. 

November 23: Hearing held at Spring- 
field on petition of Murphysboro Tele- 
phone Co., of Murphysboro, for authority 
to issue $100,000 first mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds, series C. 

November 28: Hearing held at Chi- 
cago on citation to Automatic Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Pontiac, and Cornell Tele- 
phone Co. to show cause why toll connec- 
tions should not be reéstablished between 
Cornell and Pontiac. 

November 28: Hearing held at Chicago 
on the joint application of Pearl City 
Mutual Telephone Co. and Pearl City In- 
dependent Telephone Co., both of Pearl 
City, for approval of contract covering 
the sale of the plant and equipment of the 
former company to the latter. 

INDIANA. 

November 27: First hearing on state- 
wide investigation of affairs of the In- 
diana Bell Telephone Co. held at Indian- 
apolis. 

MINNESOTA. 

December 6: Hearing to be held in 
Backus on the application of the Backus 
Rural Telephone Co. for authority to in- 
crease its local and rural rates. 

Missour!. 

November 13: Laredo Telephone Co., 
of Laredo, authorized to continue using 
schedule of increased rates which expired 
December 1. 

November 13: Marthasville Telephone 
Exchange, of Marthasville, permitted to 


continue using advanced rate schedule 
previously allowed. ; 
November 13: Northeast Missouri 


Telephone Co., of Canton, given authority 
to use schedule of increased rates pre- 
viously allowed. 

November 13: Permission given Prince- 
ton Telephone Co., of Princeton, to re- 
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éstablish schedule of advanced rates ex- 
piring December 1. 

November 13: Approval given to sale 
by D. W. Hern to R. B. Parker of the 
Rich Hill Telephone Co.y of Rich Hill. 

November C. H. Deckard, sole 
owner of the Eminence Telephone Co., of 
Eminence, authorized to sell certain lines 
to C. W. Brooner. 

November 21: Permission given W. A. 
Chilcott to sell the Miami Independent 
Telephone Co., of Miami, to A. M. 
Haynie. 

November 22: Bucklin Telephone Ex- 
change, of Bucklin, granted permission to 
continue using schedule of advanced rates 
previously allowed. 

November 22: United Telephone Co. 
authorized to reéstablish advanced rate 
schedule previously allowed for its ex- 
changes at Cole Camp, Lincoln and War- 
saw, and expiring December 1. 

NEBRASKA. 

November 20: Complaint filed by Amel 
Orr that Seneca Telephone Co. insists 
upon a flat monthly payment for service 
to patrons of a mutual company that use 
another mutual company’s lines to reach 
the town, and asking that a call rate be 
fixed. 

November 20: Application filed by the 
Cozad Mutual Telephone Co. to correct its 
application for a rate increase so as to 
make it read $2.75 a month for business 
party service instead of $1.75. 

November 21: Complaint filed by the 
University College of Medicine against 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., al- 
leging excess charge for moving private 
branch exchange switchboard in Omaha. 

November 21: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Diller Telephone Co. for 
permission to rebate $1 where service is 
paid for a year in advance; as the com- 
pany represents this will result in better 
collections and the request is deemed rea- 
sonable, granted. 

November 22: Complaint filed by H. J. 
Weilage. of Dorchester, against Crete 
Telephone Co., alleging an unlawful 
change in class of service. 

November 23: Application filed by C. 
E. Campbell asking for permission to col- 
lect and publish a schedule of rates for 
the Swanton exchange. 

NortH DAKOTA. 

November 21: Order entered restrain- 
ing Lewis Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Norma, from erecting a line parallel to 
that of the Greaves Telephone Co., of 
Kenmare. 

November 22: Tioga Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to increase service 
station switching charges at Tioga and 
McGregor from $3 to $4 per year. 

November 22: Application filed by 
Milnor Rural Telephone Co., of Milnor, 
for extension of existing rural lines. 

OHIO. 

November 17: Approval given to sale 
of Coshocton Telephone Co., of Coshoc- 
ton, to Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

SoutH Dakota. 

December 1: Hearing in Pierre, on 
complaint of Gas Belt Telephone Co. of 
Okobojo, vs. Agar Telephone Co., of 
Agar, relative to switching arrangements, 
ownership of telephone property and oth- 
er questions of policy. 4860. 

WISCONSIN. 

November 24: Increased rate schedules 
allowed Eastern Wisconsin Telephone Co.., 
of Chilton, for service on Valders-Quarry 
line, Glenbuelah line, and Plymouth lines. 

November 24: Deerfield Telephone Co., 
of Deerfield, authorized to transfer certain 
of its subscribers and sell certain equip- 
ment to the Interurban Telephone Co., of 
Lakemills. 
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1—Pole given two brush coats 
of Carbosota for distance 
seven feet from ground. 




















2—Pulling pole balan 


ground after brush treatments 
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Roasine pole off on 
ground, after sawing in two. 




























Carbosoting 
16-year-old Line Poles— 


Here’s a new way to save money—renewing and creosoting 
old transmission line poles without even digging new post 
holes. Ithasrecently been done successfully by the Consoli- 
dated Power & Light Company, of Deadwood, 5. D., and 
resulted in a saving of approximately $5,000 on 700 poles. 


The following extract from a letter by Mr. Lee Boyer, 
General Manager of the Consolidated Company, tells the 
interesting story: 














“This line was originally built in 1906, and was constructed 
on western cedar poles without any preservative treatment 
whatever. During the past 3 years many of these poles 
have failed, due to rotting at the ground line and about two 
feet below the ground. Approximately 20% of them were 
actually unsafe. We looked about for some means to re- 
build this line without having to purchase new poles and I 
suggested the scheme which is covered by the photographs. 


4—Pulling old pole butt from 


ground. 





“The poles were treated with a brush to 7 feet above the 
ground line, receiving two coats of the preservative 
(Carbosota). They were then sawed off a few inches 
above the ground line, the stumps pulled out, and the poles 
reset in the same holes. Over 700 poles were so treated. 


“The entire cost of resetting on this job, exclusive of mate- 
rials necessary for re-arranging the conductors on poles, was 
$2.10 per pole. Our estimates indicated that new construc- 
tion, which would have required new holes to be dug and 
poles to be hauled and erected, would have cost $13.85 per . 
pole, with a possible salvage value of $4.00 for the old pole. S——-Pole set in old hole and 














“4 . arth being tamped down 
“‘We feel the present construction, even with the decreased earth being tamped dc 


diameter of pole in the ground, is good for at least 15 
years, and the job represents a material saving to us.” 





Carbosota is a liquid grade of pure coal-tar creosote oil, 
specially refined and processed for effective application by 
brushing, spraying, dipping or the Open Tank process. 
It is the standard wood-preservative for all non-pressure 
treatments. Detailed information on the preservative 
treatment of poles with Carbosota, is contained in our 
new booklet, “Creosoted Poles are Economical.” We will 
gladly send you a copy on request to our nearest office. 


The Gavel Company 
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Personal and Biographical Notes 





W. N. McAnge, Jr., of Corinth, Miss., 
has been chosen president of the Allen 
Properties, which controls the Sun Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Corinth. 

Mr. McAnge is intimately known to the 
people of Corinth, having been in charge 
of the Sun company since 1910. His ad- 
vancement has been steady until now he is 
the executive head of the properties. 

When Mr. McAnge arrived in Corinth 
from Jackson, Tenn., there were less than 
700 stations on the company’s system. 
Now, there are 5,000 stations in operation 
in 18 counties of Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Tennessee, and the company has a capital 
investment of about $500,000. 

The success of the company has been 
due in a large measure to the management 
of Mr. McAnge and his ability to inspire 
his employes with a desire to show cour- 
tesy and give service. 

A native of Virginia, Mr. McAnge, re- 
ceived his first knowledge of things tele- 
phonic in that state. When he was 11 
years old he was a helper during the in- 
stallation of the Suffolk exchange of the 
Nansemond Telephone Co., of which his 
father was president. 

He received a B. S. degree from the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 1902 and 
after his graduation becamé general man- 
ager at Suffolk of the Atlantic Coast 
Telephone Co., which position he held for 
more than four years. 


He was sales manager for the Electric 
Heating & Mfg. Co. for a short time, but 
the telephone industry held a greater at- 


traction 

finally 

1917. 
Mr. McAnge has many other interests, 


for him and he went back to it, 


joining the Allen Properties in 














W. N. McAnge, Jr., the New President of 
the Allen Properties, Brings a Good 
Telephone Experience to the 
Position. 
but he devotes his time and energy chiefly 
to telephone activities, taking an important 
part in Independent telephone affairs and 
in the improvement and expansion of the 

Allen interests. 
Daniel F. Turnbull, for the last cight 
years general manager of the Cum- 


berland Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
Kentucky, has been transferred to a cor- 
responding position in Tennessee. 

His administration in Ken- 
tucky, where the Cumberland Bell proper- 
ties are in good condition and practically 
free from litigation, caused his selection 
for the Tennessee post, in which he will 
be called upon to solve a number of diffi- 
cult problems. 


successful 


In his new position, Mr. 


. Turnbull will have more large exchanges 


under his direction than any other Cum 
herland state manager. 

Mr. Turnbull is a native of Florida, a 
veteran in the Cumberland service, and a 
member of the 
Country Clubs. 


Louis K. Webb, commercial 
intendent of the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. at Louisville, Ky., has been 
named to succeed Daniel F. Turnbull as 
general manager of the Cumberland in 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Webb was formerly district mana- 
ger of the company in Louisville, and is 
well known there by reason of his ac- 
tivities in connection constructive 
civic movements. 


Pendennis and Louisville 


super- 


with 


A. J. Adams, who has managed the 
Lucas County Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Chariton, Iowa, for the last eight years, 
has resigned to accept a position as travel- 
ing salesman for the Illinois Electric Co. 

Mr. Adams was an efficient telephone 
manager and both the company and the 
public have expressed regret over his 
resignation. 





From Factory and Salesroom 





Automatic Equipment to Be In- 
stalled at Bombay, India. 

Following the example set by the Post 
& Telegraph Administration of the Indian 
Goverment in installing Strowger auto- 
matic telephone equipment at Simla, La- 
hore, Poona, and Amritsar, the Bombay 
Telephone Co. has decided to give its sub- 
scribers the benefits of Strowger service 
also, and will shortly proceed with the in- 
stallation of equipment to serve a total of 
11,000 lines in the City of Bombay. 

The contract for this equipment has 
been secured by Automatic Telephone 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., in whose Liverpool factory 
all of the apparatus will be manufactured. 
It is anticipated that installation will be 
completed and the new system ready for 
the cut-over early in 1924. 


Bombay is particularly well adapted for 
the successful exploitation of the Strow- 
ger system, no than 62. different 
languages and dialects being in common 
use among its population of approximately 
one million. The city is built on the south- 
ern end of Bombay Island, which is 11 
miles long and 4 miles across at its widest 
point. The islatid communicates with the 
larger island of Salsette by means of road 
and rail bridges at its northern end. 


less 


Bombay is the great cotton market of 
Western India, a large percentage of the 
population being employed in this indus- 
try. It is also the terminus of the Great 
Indian Peninsula and of the Bombay- 
Baroda & Central India Railway. The 
annual value of the freight trade of Bom- 
bay exceeds 85 million pounds sterling. 


36 


From a climatic standpoint the adop- 
tion of Strowger automatic for the tele- 
phone users of Bombay is another triumph 
for this system. The atmospheric condi- 
tions at Bombay are by no means ideal 
for telephony, the humidity being very 
high at some seasons of the year. 

Considerable experience in the operation 
of Strowger automatic telephone equip- 
ment under climatic conditions similar to 
those prevailing in Bombay has already 
been gained at Manila, Honolulu, Havana, 
and other humid centers of population, 
where the highly successful results ob- 
tained under such exceptional conditions 
have resulted in repeat orders and period- 
ical extensions of the Strowger equipment 
installed. 

The proposed total of 11,000 lines wil 
be housed in two exchanges, one, the pres 
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ent “Central,” accommodating immediate 
equipment for 6,500 lines and making pro- 
vision for an ultimate capacity of 15,000. 
The other automatic exchange, to be 
known as “Gell Street,” will replace a 
temporary manual exchange, which has 
just been completed at the northern end of 
the city, and equipment will be provided 
there for immediate requirements on 4,500 
lines and an ultimate capacity 15,000. 
The five-digit system will be adopted 
for Bombay and provision made for con- 
necting to all long distance toll lines enter- 
ing the city. The scheme embraces line 
switches of the latest rotary type, together 


with covered type selectors and _ con- 
nectors. 
Considerable economies in floor space 


and cabling will be secured by the adop- 
tion of the “unit” type intermediate dis- 
tributing frame for the line circuits. Un- 
der this arrangement, cross-connecting 
frames are mounted on top of the indi- 
vidual units, and, while affording exactly 
the same facilities, dispense,with the neces- 
sity for a separate intermediate distribut- 
ing frame. 

Standard selector and repeater trunk 
boards will be installed, together with 
power equipment designed to carry the 
ultimate load, except for the ‘batteries 
which, at the outset, will only be fitted 
with sufficient plates to provide ampere- 
hour capacity for immediate requirements. 





J. C. Kirkpatrick, Leading Figure 
in Pole Industry, Dead. 

The lumber industry has lost one of its 
most outstanding figures in the death of 
J. C. Kirkpatrick, founder and president 
ot the National Pole Co., of Escanaba, 
Mich., who died at his home in Escanaba 
on November 17 at the age of 61 years. 

Almost more than any other individual, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick was directly responsible 
for the growth of the pole business. When 
he started in this industry, he conceived 
of developing a business that some day 
would be truly national in its scope and 
operations. 
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He lived to see the fulfillment of this 
ambition—the creation of a business that 
was national in its character—for before 
his death poles being produced and sold by 

















The Late J. C. Kirkpatrick Was Nation- 
ally Known as One of the Builders 
of the Pole Industry. 


his company were being used by public 
utility companies in every part of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick was prominent in other 
affairs also, and was interested in many 
business enterprises, either officially or as 
a director. He was an_ indefatigable 
worker and one who was not satisfied with 


putting less than his whole energy into, 


whatever he undertook. 


Working not only for his own company” 


but for the pole industry in general.. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick took an active part in making 
it the substantial trade that it is today. 
He was vice-president of the Northern 
White Cedar Association in 1916 and presi- 
dent in 1917, but whether or not he was 


hclding an office in the association he was’ 
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constantly employed in furthering its aims 
and principles. 

It is to be keenly regretted that a man 
in the prime of his career should be taken 
before he had an opportunity to complete 
some of the vast projects which he had set 
in motion. 

His place will be difficult to fill, for he 
combined the genius of a broad-gaged busi- 
ness man with a personality so remarkable 
that his friends were legion. To them he 
was known as “Kirk” and they are going 
to miss him, for he always had a “glad 
hand” for everybody and had _ inspired 
more than one man in the trade to keep 
at it. 

He was a member of the Union League 
ard Chicago Athletic clubs, of Chicago, of 
the Minneapolis Club, and many other or- 
ganizations. 


Up-to-Date Stromberg-Carlson 
Equipment at Gonzales, Tex. 


The new 
Telephone Co., Gonzales, Tex., referred to 
in TELEPHONY of November 11, page 18— 
is a super-service board which was manu- 
factured and installed by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of 
ter, N. Y. 

The equipment embodies several of the 
latest improvements featured by the 
Stromberg-Carlson company, including the 
secret feature which renders 
the conversation private when the connec- 
tion is made. 


switchboard of the Gonzales 


Roches- 


service 


New Executive to Speed the Bell 
Switchboard Installations. 


- James L. Kilpatrick, formerly assistant 
general manager of the Bell Telephone Co. 
6f* Pennsylvania, has been placed at the 
head of a newly-created telephone switch- 
board installation department of the West- 
ern Electric Co. 

Mr. Kilpatrick’s headquarters will be in 
New York, and he will direct the activities 
of many thousand men located in every 
part of the United States. He will report 
directly to Vice-President F. B. Jewett. 








Record of Telephone Patents 





1,429,931. September 26, 1922; filed 
December 12, 1918. SIGNALING CrRcUITS 
For Tot Lines; 13 claims; J. Davidson, 
Jr., Montclair, N. J.; assigned to Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. Each of 
a number of toll trunks extending be- 
tween two offices terminates at one of the 
offices at a plurality of positions and an 
operator at the other office may thus se- 
lectively signal an operator at any posi- 
tion of any toll trunk over a common sig- 
naling path. 

1,429,972. September 26, 1922; filed De- 
cember 5, 1918. Desk Operator’s CIRCUITS; 
17 claims; W. A. Rhodes, New York, 
N. Y.; assigned to American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. An operator’s set is adapt- 


ed to be connected either to monitoring 


Printed Copies of Patents May be Se- 
cured by Addressing the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Washington, 

D. C., Enclosing 10 Cents 
for Each Copy. 


cord or a trunk connecting circuit. A 
common ringing key applies ringing cur- 
rent either to the trunk connection or 
cord exclusively. 

1,430,082. September 26, 1922; filed No- 
vember 3, 1917. TELEPHONE REPRODUCER; 
10 claims; F. Holmstrom, Jr., Chicago; 
assigned to C. R. Bennett, Kansas City, 
Mo. A resilient element is secured to op- 
pose the magnetic pull of the receiver 
magnet armature to hold it away from 
the magnet polepiece. Provision is made 





for adjusting the opposing forces to regu- 
late the distance between armature and 
polepiece. The diaphragm of a micro- 
phone unit is linked to the element after 
the pull of the opposing forces is ad- 
justed and the back of the microphone is 
anchored after the adjustment. 

1,430,256. September 26, 1922; filed Au- 
gust 21, 1917. MertrHop or AND APPARA- 
TUS FOR TELEPHONICALLY TRANSMITTING 
SPEECH ; nine claims; E. S. Pridham and 
P. L. Jensen, San Francisco, Calif.; as- 
signed to Commercial Wireless & Develop- 
ment Co., San Francisco, Calif. This 
method of telephonically transmitting 
speech vibrations in an environment of 
extraneous noises consists in balancing the 


. noise vibrations in the transmitter system 
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BRACH VACUUM ARRESTERS 


During the past year we have brought out several im- 
proved types for telephone protection and also brought prices 
within the reach of every company. 


Take our new Type 440, for instance. 
advantages of BRACH Arresters—full protection against 
lightning, crosses, grounded lines—gives clear transmission 
and balance of potential between pairs. 











It embodies all the 


Price complete with porcelain base, fuses and mountings 
—$1.50 each. 


L.S. BRACH MFG. CO., Newark, N. J. 





























™e Handyman 


POLE PUSHER .; 


> 


' 


A mechanical pike pole with the 
pushing capacity of at least ten 
men. Straightens leaning poles— 
takes slack out of wires on cor- 
ners—moves a pole through a 
trench on resetting—holds a pole 
straight when pulling—in fact, it 
will save time and back straining 
labor everywhere the ordinary 
pike pole is used. Light enough 
for one man to carry and oper- 
ate. Capacity—6000 Ibs. 











Write for prices. 


HARRAH MFG. CO. 


BLOOMFIELD, 
INDIANA 
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Argus Lightning Arresters = 
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TO GROUNO 


In order that telephone men may 
get their share of Argus Lightning 
Arresters with the porcelain cover, 
for spring construction work, we 
urge that you take advantage of 
our special advance offer. Get the 


details now. 


As you know, Argus Arresters, be- 
sides effectively curbing lightning, 
stand the test of time because they 
are housed in neat porcelain covers 
which shut out dirt and dust. 


QTE 
s %G 
See that your property is amply 
protected. The Argus Arrester 
with its cover is now the most 
complete and reliable form of 
protection to instruments and cables 
against damage by lightning and 
crosses with high tension circuits. 
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Get that special offer without delay. 


Foote, Pierson & Co. 


160 Duane St. New York City 
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so as to maintain a. static condition'of the 
telephone circuit normally and directing 
the speech vibrations into»the transmitter 
system in a manner to have them unop- 
posed. 
1,430,257. 

May 7, 1918: 
nine claims; 


September 26, 1922; filed 
TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER; 
E. S. Pridham, Oakland, 
Calif.; assigned to The Magnavox Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. A perforated cas- 
ing surrounds a variable resistance ele- 
ment and its diaphragm within which a 
bridge is mounted and acts as a guard 
for the diaphragm and variable resistance 
element, permitting free access of sound 
vibrations to both sides of the diaphragm. 

1,430,258. September 26, 1922; filed De- 
cember 26, 1918. Tre_epHone TRANSMIT- 
reER; 11 claims; FE. S. Pridham, Oakland, 
Calif.; assigned to The Magnavox Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. A bridge or sup- 
port is mounted within a casing with a 
transmitter button mounted in it. An 
operating arm connected to the bottom ex- 
tends outside of the casing with an open 
frame mounted exteriorly on the casing. 
A diaphragm is so mounted in the frame 
that extraneous sounds have access*to ei- 
ther side of the diaphragm for the pur- 


pose of balancing out the extraneous 
sounds. A connection between the dia- 
phragm and operating arm is such that 


sounds that have access to but one side of 


the diaphragm produce their full effect 
upon the transmitter button. 

1,430,808. October 3, 1922; filed No- 
vember 29, 1918. Two-Way IMPEDANCE 
EQUALIZER FOR TRANSFORMERS; nine 


claims; R. S. Hoyt, Brook'yn, N. Y.; as- 
signed to American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Equalizing impedance ele- 
ments, associated with each winding of a 
transformer, are so proportioned with 


reference to two external impedances of 
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the transformer and the self-inductances 
of its windings, that if either external 
impedance be disconnected, the impedance 
of the remainder of the system will be 
substantially equal, over a considerable 
range of frequencies, to that of the dis- 
connected external impedance. 

1,431,091. October 3, 1922; filed Octo- 
ber 23, 1918. SIGNALING SYSTEM; nine 
claims; W. H. Bendernagel, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; assigned to Western Electric Corp. A 
signaling device is operated upon the com- 
pletion of a predetermined plurality of 
cycles of operation of timing relays, and 
is maintained in an operated condition in- 
dependently of the line relay. The’ cyclic 
operation of the timing relays is automat- 
ically stopped subsequent to the operation 
of the signaling device. 

1,431,116. October 3, 1922; filed De- 
cember 23, 1918. Semi-Automatic TELrE- 
PHONE SYSTEM; seven claims; C. A. W. 
Hultman, Stockholm, Sweden. Trunks 
leading into a group-selecting section are 
divided into groups. Group-selecting de- 
vices are arranged in common to all 
trunks of each of the groups and trunk 
finders, associated with the individual out- 
going trunks of the group-selecting sec 
tion, have access to the plurality of groups 
of incoming trunks. Fixed contacts in 
the trunk finders are arranged in rows, 
each of which comprises the terminals of 
a different group of incoming trunks. 

1,431,195. October 10, 1922; filed May 
26, 1921. TeELEPHONE-EXCHANGE SYSTEM ; 
eight claims; J. F. Toomey, New York, 
N. Y.; assigned to American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. This system comprises a 
trunk circuit extending from a first to a 
second switchboard and provision where- 


by an operator’s set connected with the 
same 


trunk circuit is disconnected at the 
time a signal is extinguished. 
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October 10, 1922; filed March 
THERMOTELEPHONE TRANSMIT- 


1,431,196. 
12, 1918. 


TER AND RECEIVER; six claims; R. A. van 
Lynden, Utrecht, Netherlands; assigned 


to American Thermophone Co., Boston, 
Mass. A thermophone is described which 
is provided with a hot wire having an in- 
sulating coating in contact with atmos- 
pheric air. 
1,431,219. 
20, 1919. 
claims; G. 


October 10, 1922; filed May 
E.ectron Tuse Repeater; 18 
Crisson, Hoboken, N; J.; as- 
signed to American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. This method of preventing in- 
terference between electron tube translat- 
ing de vices whose filaments are connected 
in series in a heating circuit, consists in 
substantially preventing the flow of the 
variable component of the plate current 
of each tube in parts of the filament heat- 
ing circuit other than the filament of the 
tube. 

1,431,925. October 17, 
27, 1918. Desk Stanp; 20 claims; FE. A. 
Bohlman, Chicago; assigned to Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. Details are 
given regarding the transmitter and 
switchhook supports in a desk stand. 

1,431,995. October 17, 1922; filed April 
24, 1919. SIGNALING Apparatus; 16 
claims; J. F. Toomey,-New York, N. Y.; 
assigned to American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Describes a signaling system 
for a toll line extending between two of- 
fices and terminating at a plurality of 
positions at one of the offices. An opera- 
tor at the other office may select any one 
of the positions or an operator at an in- 
termediate office on the line may select 
any one of them. 

1,432,618. October 17, 1922; filed Janu- 
ary 24, 1919. Automatic TELEPHONE SE- 
LECTING SystEM; 40 claims; W. T. Pow- 
ell, Rochester, N. Y.; assigned to Strom- . 


1922 ; 


filed May 


STANDARD 


Telephone Cables 


They repre- 








Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco St. Louis 
Detroit Washington 





TRADE MARK REG US PAL O65 


10 B&S hard-drawn Copper..... 
12 BWG BB Galvanized Iron... 
12 B&S Copperweld 





Copperweld does not rust. 
pressure when other wires would be wrecked. 


» COPPERICLAD STEEL COMPANY, 


“COPPERWELD’ TELEPHONE WIRE 


MADE BY THE MOLTEN WELDING PROCESS 


Where No. 10 hard-drawn copper or No. 12 BB Galvanized iron tele- 
phone wire would be used, a No. 12 Copperweld Telephone Wire may 
be properly selected. 70 Ibs. excess weight of wire per mile is avoided. 


Breaking Weight 

Diam. — per Mile 

ere ee ee 102” 52801 Ib. | “166 lb. 
eerreey su 109” | 476 * 170 “ 
ee Perr eer -081” | 520 “ | 96 “ 


It stays up under sleet 


ar 4” Ice 


loads and wind 


Relative Factor of Safety 











and | With 15 lb. Wind 

Ib. Wind Pressure | Pressure. No Ice. 
98% 80% 
88% 68% 
100% 100% 





Braddock P. O., Rankin, Pa. i 
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“INDIANA’”’ 


TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH WIRE 





Time and the aid of America’s foremost 
engineers, have ‘enabled us to develop and 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and 
lasting qualities, } a to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its 
Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 


STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 
MANUFACTURED BY 
INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 

MUNCIE, INDIANA 





: 
PROVEN BEST BY TEST 












Note Protection at Corners f 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone.and bell 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 
vents troublesome short circuits 
and grounds. 


4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 


Write for Samples 
Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON. MASS. 
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Radio Receiving Sets 
must be installed and 
maintained by people 
that know how. 








That is why we cater to 
telephone men. 





ILLINOIS ELECTRIC CO. 
Chicago, III. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. A cut-off relay is associat- 
ed with each telephone line circuit and 
controlled over a selected trunk circuit to 
disconnect the line relay from its asso- 
ciated line during conversation and to re 
connect it to the telephone line at the 
close of conversation. 

1,432,623. October 17, 1922; filed April 
26, 1921. TELEPHONE; eight claims; G. 
B. Riley, London, England. This  tele- 
phonic instrument comprises a vibratory 
diaphragm and a concave sound reflector, 
which has its curved surface formed by 
a straight generating line and which has a 
focus lying substantially on the surface of 


TELEPHONY 


W190). October 17, 1922: 
1921. Automatic TEL- 
SysteM; &1 claims; 
Chicago; assigned to 

Co., Chicago. A 


December 30, 
filed December 1, 
EPHONE TRUNKING 
\. M. Malmberg, 
Automatic Electric 
switching device is common to a_sub- 
scriber’s line and other lines.  Serially- 
related forward-selecting primary, secon- 
dary and tertiary non-numeral — trunk- 
ing switches connect the line with the 
switching device. 

1482,852. October 24, 1922; filed Au- 
gust 26, 1921. TrLterHone SwiItcCHING 
Kry; five claims; A. D. Hargan, Bayonne, 
N. J.: assigned to Western Electric Co., 
Inc.. New York, N. Y. Describes a row 


Vol. 83. No. 23. 


York, N. Y.; assigned to Western Elec- 
tric Co., Inc.,. New York. This telephone 
line comprises loading coils and an ampli- 
fying device comprising an artificial line 
balancing the telephone line. Each of the 
loading coils has a plurality of core sec- 
tions separated by non-magnetic gaps. 

1,433,594. October 31, 1922; filed Janu- 
ary 7, 1920. TrLepHONE EXCHANGE Sys- 
rEM; 17 claims; R. S. Bailey, Montclair, 
N. J.; assigned to American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. <A bridge across a cord 
circuit is effective until the response of 
the called subscriber for preventing auto- 
matic switches from releasing. 

1,433,599. October 31, 1922; filed July 


2, 1921. Raptoctrcuir: seven claims: R. 
Bown, East Orange, N. J.; assigned to 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. A 
receiving channel interconnects a low fre- 
quency signaling circuit and a receiving 
antenna. Commutators operating without 
mechanical inertia are included in the 
transmitting and receiving channels. 

1,434,000. October 31, 1922: filed No- 
vember 26, 1919. TELEPHONE-RECEIVER 
STAND; one claim; W. S. Gibbs, Indian- 
apolis, Ind In this telephone receiver 
stand a weighted base has an adjustable 
pedestal upon which a receiver support 
is mounted so as to hold the receiver in 
the proper position at the ear. 

1,434,265. October 31, 1922; filed Au- 
gust 29, 1921. TrELEPONE ATTACHMENT; 
ten claims; C. Rosine and E. N. Boucher, 
Chicago; one-half claim of Rosine as- 
signed to W. Robertson, Chicago. This 
telephone attachment comprises a_ circu- 
lar box adapted to underlie the base of a 
telephone. A drawer within the box, 
adpated to contain writing material, has 
spring means tending to project it from 
the box while a finger-operated latch con- 


trols the operation of the spring. 


of switching keys, each having an oper- 

ated position and a non-operated posi- 

tion. 
1,432,885. 


the diaphragm. A horn forms a conduit 
for sound waves between the diaphragm 
and the reflector. 

1,432,691. October 17, 1922; filed July 
28, 1919. EvecrromaGNetic Retay De- 27, 1918. 
vick; three claims; A. M. Haubrich, Chi- — claims; 
cago; assigned to Stromberg-Carlson and C. A. 
Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. In signed to Western Electric Co., Inc., New 
this relay a pair of electromagnets is York, N. Y. The transmitter face plate 
mounted in the same plane and a pair of | has a perforation therethrough, the diame- 
angle armatures provided for each elec- ter of which is less than the thickness of 
tromagnet. A spring assembly is mount- the face plate. <A thin resonating cham- 
ed above each electromganet to be actu- ber communicates with the perforation. 
ated by its respective armature. A latch 1,433,298. October 24, 1922; filed No 
is secured to the spring assembly of one vember 11, 1919. TrELEPHONE SwitcHING 
electromagnet and co-operates with a ver- Apparatus; eight claims; L. Polinkowsky, 
tical extension attached to its armature to \ntwerp, Belgium; assigned to Western 
lock the armature operated. Electric Co., Inc., New York. Means are 

1,432,711. October 17, 1922: filed Feb- provided for moving a brush of a selec- 
ruary 13, 1920. CLAmp; 14 claims; R. H. tive switch successively into engagement 
Manson, Rochester, N. Y.; assigned to with terminals. The engagement of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., brush with the terminals render means 
Rochester, N. Y. An impulse sender is effective for testing and seizing the con- 
insertable into an opening in a desk stand necting circuit. 
base. A spring clamping mechanism se- 1,433,305. October 24, 
cures the impulse sender to the telephone tember 12, 1914. Loanep 
instrument. LINE System: 12 claims; T. 

15,471. ensack, N. J., and W. Fondiller, 


Tested and passed 
at 10,000 volts by 
Electrical Testing 
Laboratories of New 
York City. 

Sizes— 6”, 7”, 

8”, 9”. 


October 24, 1922: filed March 

TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER; eight 
J. P. Minton, East Orange, N. J., 
Finley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; as- 


1922; filed Sep- 
TELEPHONE- 
Shaw, Hack- 


(Reissue patent No. 1,326,680 ; New 





‘*RIMCO’? THE TOOLS THAT MEAN wich TN Se a les 





* Tested and 
passed at 10,000 
volts by Elec- 

trical Testing Lab- 
oratories of New 
York City. 
Sizes — 7%", 8%", 
10%”. 


The “Rimeco” 
Trademark spells 
“protection.” 


Semi-soft rubber 
handles are bond- 
ed to the metal. 
Insulation can- 
not work loose, 
cannot come off 

and cannot 
erack or break. 


Executives ‘“‘who 
know” protect 
their men with 
Rimeco Tools. 





Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. Among our distributors— 

Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. 

Stromberg - Carlson Tel. 
Mfg. Co. 

Export Distributor—Inter- 
national Western Elec- 
tric Co. 


WB \_testeo AND PASSED BY THE ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES |e 


Rubber Insulated Metals Corporation 
50 Church Street NEW YORK CITY 

















Bonitas for Service 


PF 2 aT 


Insulation pressed into Plug under High Pressure 
Plugs of all designs. Write for information. 


TELEFON FABRIK AUTOMATIC 


7 AMALIEGADE, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 





Send for a sample of 
Bonita Aerial Cable 
Rings and you will 
quickly see why they 
have been standard- 
ized by the A. T. & T. 


All Standard Sizes. 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 
EVERETT, MASS. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 











NORTHERN CEDAR POLES WESTERN 


BUTT-TREATING GUARANTEED GRADES 
BELL LUMBER COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





To insure delivery on time order your poles 
as early as possible. 








